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P HAND 
“SAPOLIO 
FOR 
To ILET& BATH 


“Beauty?” said Aristotle, when asked what it was— ‘That is a question which 
we may leave to the blind.” The question can be left with any one, for it is both 
seen and felt when the work is left with 


HAND SAPOLIO 


for it develops both the tint and the texture of the skin. It gives quality as well 

as color, and art instead of artifice. A thousand soaps, and you still need the 

unique action of Hand Sapolio to remove the dead skin of an outgrown com- 

plexion and to liberate the new. Hand Sapolio gives more than cleansing; it 

gives energy and vim and circulation. It is called “the soap with life in it.” 
No animal fats, but pure vegetable oils combined with the cake so that 


THE TEXTURE OF THE SOAP HELPS THE TEXTURE OF THE SKIN. 





Tell the advertiser that you saw itin THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
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THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL ASSEMBLY 
June 28 - 1906 - August 26 
CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK 


ESE Hae seein eee July 7 


Bishep John H. Vincent, Chancellor of Chautauqua. Formal Opening of the Assembly- 
Rev. E. A. Hanley, of Cleveland. Sermon and Devotional Hours. July 1-6. 

Mr. P. H. Beynton, Univ. of Chicago. Reading Hours. July 2-6,5 P. M. 

Opening of the Summer Schools, July 7,1: A.M. Summer School Reception, 8 P. M. 


TRY I hisicliniteibnicnipessibtinieneenietad July 14 


Dr. John Robertson, Edinburgh. Devotional Hours and Sermon. July 9-15. 

Mr. Leon H. Vincent, author, critic and lecturer of Boston. Five lectures on English 
Literature. July 9-13. 2:30 P. M. 

Mrs. Emily M. Bishop, reader, New York City. Reading Hours. July 9-13. 5 P. M. 

Mrs. Helen M. Rhodes, Mr. Chas. A. Payne. [Illustrated Lectures. July 10 and 12. 


TET te iuidutitinitninciteastennitaeeinnions July 21 


Pres. E. B. Bryan, Franklin College, Indiana. Lectures. July 16-20. 2:30 P. M. 


Rev. Wm. A. Colledge, Extension Lecturer, Evanston, Illinois. Five Interpretative 
Studies of Scottish Authors. July 16-20. 11 A. M. 


Prize Spelling Match, July 17. Annual Gymnastic Exhibition, July 18. 
Ernest Thompson-Seton, July 20-21. 
Prof. S. H. Clark, the University of Chicago. Five Reading Hours. July 16-20. 5 P. M. 


PO ee July 28 


Rev. Poet Dwight Hillis, preacher, author and lecturer. Sermon, July 22. Devotional 
Hours. July 23-29. 10 A. M. Popular Lectures, July 22-27. 2:30 P. M. 


Mrs. Ernest A. Vosburgh, of Chicago. Five Reading Hours. July 23-27. 5 P. M. 
Five Special Concerts for Music Week. Evenings of July 22, 23, 24. 25. 27. 
National Army Day, July 28. Mr. Marshall Darrach, Recitals, July 26, 28. 


I Gcrnteincnanions ue August 4 


Rev. Wm. J. Dawson, clergyman, author and lecturer. Sermon and Devotional Hours. 
July 29-Aug. 3. 10 A.M. Popular Lectures, July 30-Aug. 3. 2:30 P. M. 

Mr. John Graham Brooks, author, lecturer. President of National Consumers’ League, 
Cambridge, Mass. Lectures on American History. July 30-Aug.3 11 A. M. 
Prof. S. C. Sehepuchter, naturalist. lecturer and professor in Westchester Normal School, 

Pa. Five Lectures on Nature Study. July 30-Aug. 3. 5 P. M. 


Miss Katherine Oliver. Readings. July 30, Aug.1:. Mr. Hinton White. Illustrated 
Lectures. Aug. 2, 4. 


/ ee August ll 


Dr. J. weber apbepmnan. author, lecturer and evangelist. New York City. Sermon, 
: Five Devotional Hours. Aug. 6-10. 10 A, M. 
q Dr. . W. ‘Sunedaien, author and lecturer. Pastor of Central Church, Chicago. Presi- 
dent Armour Institute of Technology. Six lectures. Aug. 6-10. 11 A. M. 
Mr. Edward Howard G . author, critic and lecturer. Formerly of Leland Stanford 
Jr. University. Six Lectures. Aug. 6-10. 2:30 P. M. 


Old First Night Exercises, Tuesday, Aug.7. Aquatic Day, Aug. 11. 


August !2......... August 18 
Bishop John H. Vincent, Chancellor of C hentenque Institution. Sermon, Aug.12. Lec- 
tures on Church History, Aug. 13, 14 and 16. 2:30 P. M. 
Dr. J. M. BucKley, author and lecturer. Editor of the New York Christian Advocate. 
Three Lectures. Aug. 13,14 and 16. 11 A.M, Question Box, Aug. 18. 8 I 


Prof. & F. Lavell, Bates College, author and lecturer. Five lectures on History P Brit. 
h Empire. Aug 13-18. 5 P. M. 


Hieminated Fleet, Aug. 17. Grange Day, Saturday, Aug. 18. 
August 19.......... en Egust 26 


Dr. Boney E. DesKer, Theological Seminary, Louisville. Sermon and five lectures. 
ug. 19-24. 
President H. N. Snyder, President of Wofford College, Spartanburg, S.C. Five lec. 
turers on Southern Literature. Aug. 20-24. 2:30 P. M. 
Prof. E. A. Steiner, Grinnell, Iowa. Devotional Hours- Aug. 20-25. 11 A. M. 
Mr. Frank Roberson. Two Illustrated Lectures. Aug. 21 and 22. 8 P. M. 
Dr. H. M. SKinner, author and lecturer, Chicago. Five lectures. Aug. 20-24. 
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The New York State Institute at Chautauqua, will as in the last two 
years continue for four weeks, the exact dates being from Monday, July ninth, to Friday, 
August seventh. By special arrangement with the state as in previous years, New York 
State teachers will be allowed privileges in the regular Chautauqua School courses in 
Modern and Ancient Languages and Literatures, Mathematics and Science, and Pedagogy 
and will be allowed free admission to the grounds throughout the entire six weeks of 
the Summer Schools session. 


The Program for Music Week 1906 includes many distinct and unusual at- 
tractions. On the evening of Sunday, July twenty-second, Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” will 
be the chief work presented at the Song Service. On Monday, the Mendelssohn oratorio 
“Elijah” will be given. On the evening of Tuesday Mr. N. J. Corey of Detroit will give 
a stereopticon lecture on “Richard Wagner and the Mythology of Northern Europe.” On 
Wednesday evening a concert will be made up of selections from American Composers 
with special solos by Messrs. William H. Sherwood and Sol Marcosson. Friday, July 
twenty-seventh, is Choral Competition Day at which time choruses of various sizes and 
male and mixed quartets compete in the presentation of special selections and on the 
evening of Friday, July twenty-seventh, a memorable presentation of Handel’s “Messiah” 
will be given by the Chautauqua chorus in conjunction with all the competing singers 
attracted by the Competition of the day. -In addition to these, at eleven o'clock from 
Monday to Thursday, Mr. Corey will deliver four lectures upon “An Operatic Retro- 
spect,” “Frederic Chopin,” “Faust and its Composer,’ and “Imaginative Expression in 
Music.” 


An especially rich series of illustrated lectures will be given in 1906. 
On June twenty-eighth and thirtieth Mr. Roswell Munsell will lecture on “Canada” and 
“Mexico.” On July third and fifth Rev. Charles Bayard Mitchell on “The Land of the 
Tzar” and “The Land of the Midnight Sun.” On July tenth Mrs. Helen Rhodes 
will lecture on “Ideal in Art” and on July twelfth Mr. Charles A. Payne on the 
“Yellowstone National Park.” Mr. Earnest Thompson-Seton will deliver two of his 
fascinating animal talks on the evenings of Friday and Saturday, July twentieth and 
twenty-first and in the following week Mr. N. J. Corey will lecture on “Wagner and the 
Northern Mythology.” The lecturer of the first week in August, August second and 
fourth will be Mr. Hinton White whose subjects will be “The Story of Australia, Old 
and New” and “Picturesque New Zealand.” Dr. George Cole of the University of Chicago 
Extension Department will lecture on the evenings of August thirteenth and fifteenth and 
the brilliant series of stereopticon entertainments will be concluded by two lectures from 
Mr. Frank R. Roberson, August twenty-first and twenty-second on “Imperial India” and 
“Greater Russia” and two evenings of moving pictures on August twenty-third and 


twenty-fifth, presented by Anna Delony Martin. 
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Organization of the Summer Schools 


The Summer schools at Chautauqua are classified in thirteen divisions of which six 
are devoted to courses ordinarily given in the Schools and Colleges and seven to special 
branches of educational work more particularly designed for practical application. 


Under the first head come courses: 


1. In English Language and Literature, some eight or nine in number, this year on 
Tennyson and Browning, American Poets, Eighteenth and Nineteenth Century English 
Literature, and English Composition. Instructors Mr. Leon H. Vincent of Boston, Dr. 
W. J. Dawson of London, Mr. Edward Howard Griggs of New Jersey and Mr. P. H. 
Boynton of the University of Chicago. 


Il. In the Modern Languages some twenty courses are presented in Beginning, Elemen- 
tary and Advanced German. Instructors M. B. Papot and Dr. G. E. Papot of Chicago, 
a Otto Manthey Zorn of Amherst College and Mr. G. G. Von der Groeben of 

rie, Pa. 


lil. In Classical Languages Courses are offered in Cicero, Cesar and Virgil and in 
Beginning and Advanced Greek. Instructors Prof. Geo. D. Kellogg of Princeton 
University and assistant. 


IV. In Mathematics and Science, Algebra, Geometry and Trigonometry, and laboratory 
and theoretical courses in both Chemistry and Physics. Instructors Dr. L. C. 
Karpinski of the University of Michigan, Prof. I. P. Bishop of Buffalo Normal School 
and Mr. J. F. Taylor of Olean, New York. 


V. For courses in Psychology and Pedagogy see opposite page. 


Vi. In Religious Teaching a rich series of courses in Sunday School Pedagogy both 
ractical and theoretical in nature are presented. Instructors Dr. J. L. Hurlbut of 
Fast Orange, N. J., Prof. R. M. Hodge of Union Theological Seminary and Mrs. Helen 
M. Rhodes of Chicago. 


Aside from these courses in which the teachers more commonly register most interest- 
ing work is done in Library Training, Domestic Science, Music, Arts and Crafts, Ex- 
pression, Physical Education “and Practical Arts. The bearing of this work on the 
experience of the average teacher is not so direct as in Departments one to six but in 
many cases it is of very distinct value. 
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Special Courses In Pedagogy 


A series of courses in Pedagogy has been organized at Chautauqua which covers 
all courses up to and through the Grammar School age. 


The Kindergarten Department to begin with the littlest ones, in charge of Mrs. Mary 
Boomer Page of the Chicago Kindergarten Institute and a large corps of assistants, does 
its work by means of a Preparatory Kindergarten course of seven and one-half hours a 
week, a Professional Course of fifteen hours a week, and a Practical Kindergarten 
with a membership of fifty children which is conducted throughout the six weeks of 
the season. 


Primary Work is under the direction of Miss Ada Van Stone Harris and Mrs. Lillian 
McL. Waldo, of Rochester, New York. The study of Primary Courses, Handwork in 
Elementary Courses, and Primary Methods have in the last year enrolled hundreds of 
students for the four weeks in which they are presented. 


Grammar School Work is presented under the general direction of Miss Harris by Miss 
Edith M. Scott, of Rochester, emphasis being laid upon methods of instruction in the 
various subjects and on their relation one to another. 


Nature Study courses are presented during the first three weeks by Miss Alice G. 
McCloskey and Mr. Ralph W. Curtis of the Agricultural College of Cornell University, 
and during the second three weeks by Prof. S. C. Schmucker of Westchester Normal 
School. 


Methods in Special Subjects is also pursued, courses being offered in Blackboard Drawing 
by Miss Josephine Rice, of Ann Arbor, Michigan, in Physical Culture by Mrs. Emily M. 
Bishop, of Rochester, by Professor S. H. Clark and assistants in the Teaching of 
Reading and by the Chautauqua School of Music in the increasingly important subject 
of Public School Music. 


Supplementary to these is the important series of Summer School Convocations. 
Throughout each of the six weeks of the Summer Schools a series of five talks is de- 
livered by some eminent educator on general subjects connected with education. The 
series far 1906 will’ be presented by Professor G. E. Vincent of the University of 
Chicago, President E. B. Bryan of Franklin College, Indiana, Mr. Henry T. Bailey, Editor 
of the or Arts Book, Prof. S. C. Schmucker of Westchester Normal School, and 
two others. 
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it HE. 
CHAUTAUQUAN 
DAILY 


Formerly THE ASSEMBLY DAILY HERALD 


PUBLISHED AT CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK, 


Daily, Except Sunday 


July 5th--Forty-four Days--August 25th 


HE CHAUTAUQUAN DAILY enters upon its 31st year with the 
season of 1906. As THE AssemBLy Daity HERALD, it has enjoyed 
an international reputation as a unique example of daily journalism. 

It presents a resume of life in this many sided community, cleverly written 
interviews with Chautauqua’s notable visitors and brings to the reader re- 
ports of addresses, lecturers and sermons delivered from the famous Chau- 
tauqua Platform. Such a store of valuable reading concerning literary, 
scientific and educational subjects can be found in no other present day 
publication and gives an intrinsic value far above its cost to the subscriber. 








Sent Duily by Mail Postpaid, or Delivered at Chautauqua by 
Carrier for $1.50 for the Season 








SPECIAL OFFER 


The Chautauquan Daily 
Home Reading Course, 1966-7. 
he Englis Government—Moran 
What is ShakKespeare—Sherman 
Literary Leaders of Modern England—Dawso 
Rational Living—Hing 
The Chautauquan (monthly) 
English Year Membership Book . 


$8.75 


POSTPAID TO ONE ADDRESS, $6.00 








ORDER BLANK 
Send Special Offer 
ee I NINN i cs.wadine desu noe HGdbe Wy ecdnecer cee eee 1.50 


pemme —........_. 
Town — 
Street 


Enclosure— State — 


CHAUTAUQUA PRESS, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
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THE 
ROYCROFT INN 


(The Phalansterie) 


Conducted by The Roycrofters in Connec- 
tion with the Work of the Roycroft Shop 


Out-of-Door Sleeping Rooms with In- 
Door Dressing-rooms attached, Electric 
Lights, Steam Heat, Turkish Bath, Run- 
ning Water, Art Gallery, Chapel, Camp- 
in-woods, Library, Music Room, Ball- 
room, Garden and Wood Pile. 


There are classes and Lectures covering the 
following subjects: Art, Music, Literature 
Physiology, Nature-Study, History and Right- 
Living, Daily walks and talks a-field—trips 
to the woods, lake, Roycroft camp, etc., etc. 


The new booklet, descriptive of The Inn, with 
illustrations, will be mailed for Ten Cents 


THE ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurora, Erie Co., New York 





BORATED 
TALCUM 


Sa 





2 A Positive <> 
PRICKLY — 
CHAFING 


SUNBURN, ant ~~ 
“A little higher in price, perhaps, than worthless sabstl 
stitutes, but a reason for it.” Remov ves all odor of 
ration. Delightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, a mal 
of et Mennen's (the original). 


GUMRARD SNEED CO. Teeek, 


















FOR RENT JULY AND AUGUST. En- 

tire Second Floor of private cot- 
tage in desirable location. Four large, well furnished 
rooms, upper veranda—light housekeeping privileges. 
Adults preferred. Address, 


BOX 383, 
Chautauqua, New York. 


ELEGANT BURNT LEATHER CARD CASE 
Name on case, and roo Finest WeppinG Bristot CALt- 
1nG Carps, ladies or gentlemen, script or old English, all 
for 75c. Don’t miss this splendid bargain in high grade 
goods. Send today. 

E. J. WILKINS, Dep't. D, Frrenpsuip, N. Y. 


Di ISAACTHOMPSONS EYEWATER 





BOYS AND GIRLS 
A NATURE MAGAZINE 











OYS AND GIRLS is enjoyed by 


young and old. It is the official 


organ of the Chautauqua Junior 
Naturalists. 
Has been introduced into many 


schools as a basis for the Nature 


Work. 


Has already been recommended for 
township libraries in states giving an 
authorized list. 


Reproduces the Nature Study of 
Cornell University provided for New 
York Schools. 


Is beautifully illustrated, and con- 
tains wholesome, instructive and in- 
teresting Nature Stories. 


Send for sample copy. 


Subscription fifty cents a year. 








BOYS AND GIRLS MAGAZINE 


ITHACA, N. Y. 





THE LOCKE BABY JUMPER 


Happy Babies—thankful mothers! Amuses 
for h 








jours—pays for itself over and over in 
} saved the busy mother. Keeps baby 
from harm—develops strong straight limbs 
and vigorous body. fi 

$2.50, $4.00, $5.00, 10. 00, according to mate- 
rial and finish. 10 daye’ trial—moncy 
back ifdesired. Order now. ay A free. 














Shipped upon 7% of $2.25 cash 
Express prepaid and $1.00 per Month for 
Six Months. Practical as a $100 
Typewriter. Just the thing for 
small merchants, drummers, pro- 
fessional men, or for personal cor- 
respondence. Machine complete 
- $8.25 on installments, $7.50 for cash. 
Cases $1 75. Energetic a Wanted. 
Writes as well as ERICA CO., (Mfgrs.) 
o a $100 machine. 57's North St., Momenee, i. 





Tell the advertiser that you saw it in THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
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SUMMER SESSION 


JUNE 25---AUGUST 4, 1906 








Courses leading to degrees for graduates, under- 
graduates, teachers and normal school students. 

Courses especially for business men, engineers and 
teachers of art and manual training. 

Three-fourths of the faculty of the summer session 
are professors. A considerable number are from 
faculties of other Universities. 

Special tables in dining hall for conversation in 
French and German. 

Scientific excursions each week. public lectures 
daily by scholars and men of letters. 


UNIVERSITY of WISCONSIN 
TUITION FEE, $15 


The women’s residence offers accommodations for 
women while the University commons is open to all. 

The social life is delightful and affords frequent 
opportunity to meet educators and students from all 
parts of the country. 

On account of the beautiful lakes and drives the 
opportunities for recreation and pleasure are excep- 
tional. Boating, swimming, cool nights, balmy air, 
pure drinking water, beautiful surroundings, etc., 
make Madison an ideal spot for six weeks of enjoy- 
able work. 

Information regarding reduced railroad rates may 
be had on application. 








Send for announcements to 


W. D. HIESTAND, Registrar, 
MADISON, - - - WISCONSIN 











To Know the Wild Flowers 


As every lover of Nature desires to know them, the 
best, quickest and simplest way is by means of 


‘**A”” NATURE STUDIES 











These enable you to identify each flower at a glance 
You have at hand a picture of the plant; its classifica 
tion and analysis in simple English; its history and 


its place in legend and poetry. Blank space for 
mounting each specimen and for making your own 
memoranda. - end 

Each series of fifteen studies, identifying twenty- 
five or more different wild flowers, which blossom at 
about the same season is contained in a specially de- 
signed and artistic case that slips easily into the 
pocket, and is accompanied by a guide card, with il- 
lustrated directions. Each series complete in itself, 


25 CENTS POSTPAID 





e We will send four different 
Special Offer: series containing sixty 
studies, which identify over one hundred and twenty 
different flowers. together with twenty-five blank 
mounting cards, all postpaid, if you will enclose a dol- 
lar bill in an envelope and send to us. 


THE “A”? COMPANY, 
Box 846 M, PHILADELPHIA 








The Illinois Training School 


for Nurses 


304 HONORE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


| Founded in 1880. Connected with Cook County 
| Hospital, Chicago Lying-in Hospital. Offers a 
three years’ course of training in nursing to wo- 
men, comprising: practical and theoretical work 
|and instruction in hospital wards. Classes and 
|lectures and an extended course in Dietetics. 
| The school buildings are separate from the hos- 
pitals, being large, comfortable, well heated, 
| rooms well equipped for teaching. For detailed 
|information apply to Miss Rose, Supt., 304 
|Honore St., Chicago, Illinois. 


Dy SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 
| For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. 
| Shop for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. A vigorous 
| school life. A new gymnasium with swimming pool. 
Fits for college, scientific school and business. Illustra- 
ted pamphlet sent free. Please address. 

DR. K. M. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


|SUMMER SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
JULY 5 TO AUGUST 15, 1906 
College courses in Classical Archaeology, Architect- 
ure, Astronomy, Botany, Chemistry, Economics, Edu, 
cation, Elocution, Ethics. Geography, Geology, History- 
Landscape Painting, Languages, Mathematics, Music, 
Philosophy, Physical Education, Physics, Psychology, 
Pure Design, Shopwork, and Surveying; for Teachers 
and Students. 
Open to men and women. No entrance examination re- 
quired. Full A it sent on licati 


Address. J. L. Love, 16 University Hall, Cambridge, 
N. S. SHALER, Chairman. Mass. 


:5 Dy ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
| The ak Place School, 


Akron, Obio, 


Prepares for schools and colleges and has 
the right of certification to Wellesley, Vas- 
sar and Chicago Univeisity. 

It is situated amidst twenty acres of land 
at the home of the late Lewis Miller, 
| founder of Chautauqua. 


y 4 
| Address 
| MISS GRACE MILLER. Oak Place, Akron, O., or 














MISS G. C. WAYMOUTH, 306 Harvard St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 








EUROPE. 


Two tours have been arranged for Chautauqua; one 
through England and Scotland at $155, and the other 
through England, Scotland, Belgium, Holland and 
France at $175. This covers all expenses. Address be. 
fore June 30, H. Longley, Treasurer, 340 Main St.- 
Worcester. Mass. 
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notable campaign for the preser- 
fe vation of Niagara Falls as a beau- 

tiful natural wonder of the world 
was begun by the American Civic As- 
sociation last fall. It met instant favor 
with the public and was, of course, met by 
organized opposition from the power 
companies whose commercial interests 
are involved. President Roosevelt (a life 
member of the Association) by message 
and influence has favored the movement 
for preservation. But the campaign 
should be pressed to a vote now, by per- 
sonal letters to Senators and Congress- 
men, by resolutions of organizations, by 
interesting newspapers in the situation, 
and by supporting the work of the Civic 
Association in behalf of the Falls. 

Briefly: Ten power-developing com- 
panies (four American and six Canadian) 
now have authority to utilize 3514 per 
cent. (1,339,500 horse-power) of the ef- 
fective power of the Falls. These de- 
velopments, if fully utilized, will, in the 
judgment of engineers, destroy the Amer- 
ican Fall, for the reason that but 12 per 
cent. of the average flow of Niagara passes 
over the 1,060 feet of the American Fall. 

If even half the authorized amount of 
water is withdrawn above the cataract, 
the American rapids will be entirely bare 
of water except for a thin trickle to pass 
over the face of the American Fall. 

Five companies are now exercising 
their franchises and actually developing 
power, while the others are actively pre- 
paring to do the same. 

As Victor Forbin of Paris insists, the 


Falls belong 
world.” 


“to everybody in the wide 
In contrast to this international 
claim stands the fact that if half the 
authorized power is developed .by ' the 
companies now having permission, and 
if half this power is sold at half the price 
now being charged, an income of approx- 
imately twenty millions of dollars will be 
received by the ten companies involved, of 
which not one cent would go to the state 
of New York, while the Dominion of 
Canada would receive approximately only 
$240,000 per year. As it is estimated that 
there are less than one thousand stock- 
holders in the ten companies involved, 
the benefits conferred are obviously con- 
fined to a very few persons. 

The bill introduced in Congress to save 
the Falls is the Burton bill (H.R. 18,024, 
Senate 5,750) reading as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress Assembled, 

That the diversion of water from Niagara 
River, in the State of New York, is hereby 
prohibited, except upon revocable permits to be 
granted by the Secretary of War, in accordance 
with Section two of this act: Provided, This 
prohibition shall not be interpreted as for- 
bidding the granting of permits by said Secre- 
tary for domestic uses, or for such diversion of 
water as may, in his judgment, be required for 
the Erie Canal for purposes of navigation. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of War is hereby 
authorized to grant revocable permits for the 
diversion of water from said Niagara River, 
for the creation of power, but only to in- 
dividuals, companies or corporations which are 
now actually producing power from said water, 
and to them only to the amount now actually 
in use by such individuals, companies, or cor- 
porations. 

Sec. 3. That the transmission into the 
United States from the Dominion of Canada of 
electrical power generated from the waters of 
the said Niagara River, or from any of its 
tributaries, is hereby prohibited, except to the 
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amount now brought into the United States 
from Canada, and the Secretary of War is 
authorized and directed to ascertain such 
amount, and to make regulations preventing or 
limiting the further admission of power as 
herein stated. 

ion —— Sec. 4. That any 
| person, company, or 

corporation violating 
any of the provisions 
of this Act, or any 
rule or regulation 
made by the Secretary 
|| of War in pursuance 
|| thereof, shall be 
deemed guilty of mis- 
demeanor, and on con- 
|| viction thereof, shall 
be punished by a fine 
not exceeding twenty- 
five hundred dollars 
nor less than five hun- 
dred dollars, or by im- 
prisonment, (in the 
case of a natural per- 
son) not exceeding 
one year, or both such 
punishments, in the 
discretion of the court. 
And further, the re- 
moval of any struc- 
ture or parts of struc- 
tures erected in viola- 
tion of this act, or 
any construction incidental to or used for 
such diversion of water or transmission of 
wer as is herein prohibited, may be enforced 

y the order of any circuit court exercising 
jurisdiction in any district in which the same 
may be located, and proper proceedings to this 
end may be instituted under direction of the 
Attorney General of the United States. 

Sec. 5. That the President be requested to 
take such action as he may deem necessary, 
either through ordinary diplomatic channels, or 
by the members of the International Water- 
ways Commission appointed in pursuance of 
the River and Harbor Act of 1902 and acting 
in conjunction with the members of said Com- 
mission representing the Dominion of Canada, 
to prevent the further depletion of waters flow- 
ing over Niagara Falls, and for the adoption 
of proper regulations to preserve the said 
cataract as near as may be in its natural con- 
dition. 

Sec. 6. That the provisions of this act shall 
remain in force for three years from and after 
the date of its passage, but nothing herein 
contained shall be held to establish or confirm 
any rights heretofore claimed or exercised in 
the diversion of water or the transmission 
of power. 

Sec. 7. That the right to alter, amend, or 
repeal this act is hereby expressly reserved. 
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Volcanic outbursts and earthquakes 
are among the direst calamities of nature 
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—calamities which make man with all 
his science, art, civilization and industry, 
helpless and insignificant. But these same 
calamities serve to call out the noblest 
moral qualities of man—courage, hope, 
patience, sympathy, kindness and thought- 
fulness. 

Vesuvius and the appalling San Fran- 
cisco disaster—the latter the worst cat- 
astrophe, of a physical nature, the United 
States has known since the foundation of 
the Republic (indeed, the worst since the 
first colonization of the Western hemi- 
sphere by European races) have lent 
sharp emphasis to these truths. The 
Vesuvius eruption seemed an exceedingly 
grave, awful visitation, but it almost sank 
into the category of trivial accidents 
when, one week later, the startling news 
of the practical destruction of two-thirds 


of the populous, rich, romantic, gay, 
beautiful city of San Francisco, the 
“metropolis of the Pacific coast,” was 


published to the world. 


The ways of Providence are inscrut- 
able, and in a sense it is idle to discuss 
the “moral” of these terrible disasters. 
But it is well to recognize (as the ablest 
and most enlightened thinkers have done) 
the ethical, the social, the human com- 
pensation which earnest réflection reveals 
in such catastrophes. They bring home 
the fraternity of men, the need and duty 
of justice and righteousness, the vanity 
of mere wealth and brief authority, the 
beauty of altruism and humanity. On the 
one hand, they provide opportunity for the 
display of fortitude, heroism and quiet 
resolution; on the other, they call forth 
deeds of generosity and kindness which 
are calculated to render us proud of the 
capabilities and qualities of the human 
race. 

San Francisco will be rebuilt, and it will 
doubtless be a greater and finer city than 
it has ever been. Her stricken people, 
sorely tried, have commanded universal 
admiration by the pluck, vigor and self- 
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confidence they have shown, and they in 
turn have found sources of faith, inspira- 
tion and strength in the wonderful and 
magnificent relief work which the whole 
country has undertaken in their behalf. 
The towns and villages on the slopes 
and at the foot of Vesuvius which were 
overwhelmed and either completely or 
partially destroyed by the lava, ashes and 
cinders of the volcano will likewise be 
rebuilt. This does not indicate reckless- 
ness of danger and lack of foresight. 
Rather does it prove the reasonableness 
and sobriety and moral poise and calm 
determination of men. 

In the case of San Francisco, it is not 
the earthquake, but the that 
wrought the havoc, the loss, the misery. 
The damage from the seismic shocks 


flames, 


alone would have been comparatively 
small; and San Francisco is too accus- 
tomed to slight disturbances of the earth 
to think of abandoning a splendid harbor 
and picturesque, fascinating site on ac- 
count of one severe shock. In rebuilding 
the city, however, more attention will be 
paid to the principles of earthquake-proof 
construction, and the fire service will be 
modified to prevent so complete a collapse 
as was Caused for a time by the dislocation 
and breaking of the water mains. 

It is pertinent to quote here the follow- 
ing sentences from the late Dr. Nathaniel 
S. Shaler’s work on “Qutlines of the 
Earth’s History :” 

Since the dawn of history the records 
show us that the destruction of life which 
is to be attributed to earthquakes is to be 
counted by the millions. A catalogue of 
the loss of life in the accidents of this de- 
scription which have occurred during the 
Christian era has led the writer to suppose 
that probably over two million persons 
have perished fiom these shocks in the 
last nineteen centuries. Nevertheless, as 
compared with other agents of destruc- 
tion, such as preventable disease, war or 
famine, the loss which has been inflicted 
by earth movements is really trifling, and 
almost all of it is due to an obstinate 
carelessness in construction of buildings 
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without reference to the risks which are 
known to exist in earthquake-ridden 
countries. 

Prof. Shaler touches upon the proper 
style of architecture for earthquake sec- 
tions. Gothic archi 
tecture, he points 
out, never gained a 
firm foothold in 
southern Europe. 
But even the more 
massive types of 
Grecian Ro- 
manesque architec- 


and 


ture are not safe in 
the greater disturb- 
ances of the earth, 
as the history of 
large 
Southern Italy be. 
should teach us. 
“The only people,” 





areas in 


EDWARD T. 
DEVINE 

of the 
Red Cross work 
at San Francisco 


In charge 


continued Prof. 
Shaler, “who have systematically ad- 
apted their architectural methods to 


earthquake strains are the Japanese, who 
in certain districts where such risks are to 
be encountered construct their dwellings 
of wood, and place them upon rollers, so 
that they may readily move to and fro 
as the shock passes beneath them. In a 
measure, the people of San Francisco 
have also provided against this danger by 
avoiding dangerous weights in the upper 
parts of their buildings, as well as the 
excessive heights to which these struc- 
tures are lifted in some of our American 
towns.” 

This reference to San Francisco is, of 
course, full of suggestion in view of the 
recent calamity, and in the reconstruction 
of the city architects and property-owners 
will consider even more earnestly the sort 
of safeguards that must be provided 
against future disturbances. 

Reverting to the Vesuvius outbreak, its 
unusual character is shown by the fact 
that the streams of lava flowed nearly to 
the southern foot of the mountain (which 
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is a rare phenomenon) and that one 
stream passed down for the first time in 
recorded history, the northern side. 
Showers of ashes fell on spots three miles 
distant from Pompeii, and at one time 
the excavations 
there were seriously 
| threatened. Even 
Naples was for a 
few hours believed 
to be in great dan- 
ger from the vol- 
canic ashes and the 
fumes that made 
breathing difficult. 

In the work just 
| quoted, Professor 
| Shaler dealt also 
| with the volcanic 
phenomena of the 
| earth, and on the 
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SHALER special point of 
Noted geologist. | Vesuvian activity 
—  — he had to say: 


The city of Naples, which lies amid the 
vents, though not immediately in contact 
with any of them, has steadily grown and 
prospered from the pre-Christian times. 
It is doubtful if any lives have ever been 
lost in consequence of an eruption, and no 
great inconvenience has been experienced 
from them. Now and then, after a great 
ash shower, the volcanic dust has to be 
removed, but the labor is less serious than 
that imposed on many northern cities by a 
snowstorm. 

Through all these convulsions the 
tillage of the district has been main- 
tained. It has ever been the seat of 
as rich and profitable a husbandry as is 
afforded by any part of Italy. In fact, the 
ash showers, as they impart fine divided 
rock very rich in substances necessary for 
the growth of plants, have in a measure 
seemed to maintain the fertility of the soil, 
and by this action have in some degree 
compensated for the injury which they 
occasionally inflict. Comparing the rav- 
ages of the eruptions with those inflicted 
by war, unnecessary disease or even bad 
politics, we see that these national ac- 
cidents have been most merciful to man. 
Many a tyrant has caused more suffering 


and death than has been inflicted by these 
rude operations of nature. 

Historically, the Vesuvian records are 
more complete than those of any other 
volcano. In pre-Christian days Vesuv- 
ius, then called Monte Somma, was not 
known to be a volcano, never having had 
an eruption. In the year 79 came the 
great explosion which overwhelmed the 
cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
covering them with ashes to a depth of 
more than twenty feet, and affecting a 
circle with a diameter of twenty miles. 

Vesuvius then sank into repose, and 
it was not until 1056 that serious eruptions 
again began. In 1636 there was another 
great outbreak, which desolated a wide 
extent of country on the northwestern 
side of the cone. Since that year the 
eruptions have increased in frequency and 
diminished in violence. In 1872 a con- 
siderable outbreak occurred, which sent 
its tide for a distance of six miles. 


bs al 

The Social Problem in World 
Politics 

President Roosevelt’s parenthetical 


paragraph in the “muck-rake” speech—a 
speech which merely deplored exaggera- 
tion and groundless, wholesale indict- 
ments, and gave little comfort to corrupt 
and sordid interests—has created a world- 
wide sensation. Was the suggestion of 
a progressive tax on colossal fortunes, on 
accumulations of wealth swollen beyond 
all healthy limits, radical or conservative ? 
Opinions differ, but the differences are 
not such as might have been expected. 
Many moderate men and newspapers have 
heartily indorsed the tentative, “personal” 
suggestion, while on the other hand, 
radical organs are attacking it on various 
grounds. 

President Roosevelt did not suggest 
either an income or an inheritance tax. 
There would be nothing novel in either 
proposal. Several of our states tax in- 
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heritances; the federal government has 
levied such taxes as war measures, when 
additional revenue was needed. England 
levies “death duties,” and they are high 
and progressive. There are income taxes 
in England, Germany and other old-world 
countries, and no modern statesman 
thinks it “socialistic” or revolutionary to 
impose special burdens on accumulated 
wealth. “Ability to pay” is now a recog- 
nized principle of taxation, and progres- 
sive tax laws are accepted as a matter of 
course. 


What was novel in the President’s 
suggestion was this—that he spoke of 
taxes on wealth beyond a certain degree 
not as a means of public revenue, but as 
a means of discouraging and preventing 
the concentration of wealth and financial 
power in a few hands. What he thinks 
legislation must ultimately do is “to put 
it out of the power of the owner of one 
of these enormous fortunes to hand on 
more than a certain amount to any one 
individual.” There is to be no tax on 
divided and diffused wealth; society is 
simply to protect itself against the power 
of concentrated wealth by indirectly 
forcing diffusion. 


Of course, the idea is new only as re- 
gards personal property. Our laws 
against entail and primogeniture do for 
real property, for land, exactly what Mr. 
Roosevelt holds will need to be done with 
reference to stocks, bonds, cash and other 
forms of personal property. The difficulty 
that many have pointed is in the determin- 
ation of the point where a fortune be- 
comes unhealthy, dangerous and _per- 
nicious. Other comments declare that 
legislation should prevent the accumula- 
tion of dishonest wealth rather than con- 
trol the transmission of fortunes already 
accumulated. The great need, it is urged, 
is equality of opportunity, the abolition of 
improper privileges and monopolies ; were 
that realized, wealth could never become 
dangerous, as “swollen fortunes” would 
be impossible. 
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The whole discussion is stimulating 
and enlightening. It directs attention to 
the most vital question of the day, a 
question more fundamental than that of 
railroad control, the fixing or revision of 
freight rates, the 
readjustment of the 
tariff, or the regula- 
tion of corporations 
engaged in inter- 
state commerce. In 
other countries the 
problem is under 
earnest considera- 
tion. In England it 
has given rise to 
proposals for uni- 
versal old-age pen- 
sions, for taxation 
of land values and 





HON. EUGENE E. 
the reduction of the SCH MITZ 
area held out of Mayor of San 
agricultural use, Francisco. 
for the feeding _ 


at public expense of hungry school 
children, and for the establishment of 
farm-colonies for the growing army of 
the unemployed. In France, it is re- 
sponsible for the workmen’s old-age pen- 
sion act recently passed by the lower 
house of Parliament and for the eight- 
hour day agitation. In Germany, Austria 
and elsewhere the same problem is para- 
mount in political discussion. “Social 
legislation” is the order of the day. The 
democratic masses are demanding the 
establishment of conditions that will pro- 
mote a fairer and more equitable distribu- 
tion of natural wealth. Suffrage and 
other political questions are recognized 
as having secondary importance. 
bes tal 
Divorce and State Rights 

For some years the tendency of the 
United States Supreme Court has been 
to restrict what may be called the freedom 
of “migratory” divorce, to sustain such 
states as do not recognize as valid and 
binding decrees for dissolution of mar- 
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riage ties when these decrees are obtained 
by misrepresentation and moral, if not 
legal, fraud. Some of these decisions 
seemed quite radical at the time they were 
rendered, but none was so “extreme” as 
that recently given in the Haddock case. 

The decision is, indeed, a severe blow at 
the “easy divorce” industry, but its direct 
and immediate effects have been greatly 
exaggerated in The 
belief that it has made thousands of mar- 
riages void and some twenty thousand 
children illegitimate is without founda- 
tion. On the other hand, there is no doubt 
whatever that it will operate as a deterrent 
and restriction in future cases and induce 
care and conservatism in states where 
these qualities have not been conspicu- 
ously displayed in 


press comment. 


the granting of 


divorces to citizens of other common-_ 


wealths. 


The facts of the case are these: John 
and Harriet Haddock were citizens of 
New York; they had married there and 
continued to live there after their union. 
Subsequently Haddock left his wife and 
removed to Connecticut. As a resident 
of the latter state in good faith, he applied 
for a divorce from his wife, obtained a 
decree, the “service” of the necessary 
papers on Mrs. Haddock being “by publi- 
cation,” and later married again. Mrs. 
Haddock several years after that second 
marriage of her former husband, sued 
him for support, on the ground that she 
was still his wife under the laws of New 
York—that, in other words, the Connecti- 
cut decree, while valid in that jurisdiction 
was invalid in the former state. This 
contention was sustained in the New York 
Courts, and, on appeal, the federal 
Supreme Court took the same view, four 
of the justices vigorously dissenting 
and declaring the decision to be incon- 
sistent with previous rulings, illiberal and, 
in a certain sense, distinctly reactionary. 


From a legal or constitutional point 
of view the case turned on this question: 
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Is a state bound to recognize a decree of 
a sister state under that provision of the 
organic federal law which declares that 
“full faith and credit shall be given in 
each state to the public acts, records and 
judicial 
state ?” 


proceedings of other 


The Haddock divorce is good in 


every 


Connecticut ; does that fact make it valid 
in every other state by virtue of the “full 
faith and credit” clause? 

The Supreme Court holds that it does 
not, and the reason given is that Mrs. 
Haddock was not within jurisdiction of 
the Connecticut court when it granted the 
decree. Full faith and credit need not be 
given to a judicial decree where the evi- 
dence shows that there was no jurisdic- 
tion either of the subject matter or of the 
person of the defendant. 


asks: “Is a proceeding for divorce of 


The opinion 


such exceptional character as not to come 
within the rule limiting the authority of 
a state to persons within its jurisdiction ?” 
It goes on to say that each state has the 
right to enact marriage and divorce laws 
for its own citizens and for those who 
are within its jurisdiction but that its 
authority cannot extend to citizens domi- 
To hold otherwise 
is to destroy the power of the State con- 
cerning marriage and its dissolution and 
put it within the power of those states 
whose laws are most lax and loose to 
dominate all other states and overthrow 
their policies and laws. 


ciled in another state. 


It may appear strange that this view 
has not been taken heretofore, but, at all 
events, it represents the deliberate opinion 
of the majority of the court, an opinion 
formed slowly and with full appreciation 
of the consequences involved. It should 
give a new impetus to the movement for 
uniform divorce laws, and if it meantime 
should mitigate the evil of migratory 
divorce, its benefits would outweigh its 
unfortunate effect on individuals. 


In view of the misapprehensions re- 
vealed in much of the comment on the de- 
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cision, it may be pointed out that while it 


makes many divorces wvoidable, it does 


not make them void. Where no ad- 
vantage is taken of it by a defendant, 
there is no legal or moral change in the 
position of the parties. Furthermore, the 
decision means that states are not bound 
to recognize divorce decrees secured “by 
publication ;” it does not mean that they 
have no right to recognize such decrees 
if they see fit to do so. The question is 
left to the states to dispose of as they 
deem well. At present very few states 
follow the example of New York. The 
majority recognize as valid divorces that 
are valid in the states where they are 
obtained. It is not believed that these 
will revolutionize their policy and practice 
simply because they have the power to 
do so under the Haddock decision. Abuse 
and fraud will doubtless be more vig- 
ilantly guarded against, and men and 
women of means and intelligence will, if 
for no higher reason than to avoid prop- 
erty complications, refrain from applying 
for decrees that the defendants can suc- 
cessfully attack. 


Sy” 
The Sentiment Toward Japan 


There are indications of a change in 


the American sentiment toward the 
Japanese. Their good faith and sincerity 


as regards the open door have been called 
in question by some writers and editors 
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and when the extension to Japan of the 
exclusion law is advocated, we hear much 
less dissent than formerly. 

A bill providing for such extension of 
the anti-Chinese legislation is now before 
Congress. Repre- 

Hay of 

California 
other 
the 
spoken in favor of 


sentative 
and 
members of 
House have 
it, Mr. Hay claim- 
ing to reflect the 
wishes of 95 per 
cent, of the people 
of his state. Speak- 
ing as an employer 
of labor, Mr, Hay 
that the 
Japanese coolie was 


asserted 
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even more danger- S. P. LANGLEY 
ous than the Chin- Of Smithsonian 


ese. Not only could Institution. 


he easily underbid 
any American or European artisan, but 
he was less honest. The vast majority of 
the Japanese, according to Mr. Hay, “do 
not understand the meaning of the word 
‘morality’,” and are crafty, unscrupulous 
and untruthful. Should not such people 
be excluded if any Orientals are to be 
shut out? 

A year ago such expressions as these 
would unquestionably have provoked vig- 
Now the more 


and independent 


orous pr test. even 


thoughtful 





newspapers content themselves 
with remarking that “it is hoped 
that Congress will never exclude 
the Japanese who come here to 
attend our vniversities and tech- 
nical schools.” 

The impression prevails that 
Japan has not kept her promises 








those fellows know 


ponkK—Wonder if 
the same platform? 


THE 


THE G. 0. p.—Bet they never thought of it. 


—From The Minneapolis Journal. 


in spirit at least, with re- 
gard to the opening of the 
they're on Manchurian and Korean ports 


control to the com- 
the The 


under her 


merce of world. 
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long and unexpected delay may be due to 
the military and administrative difficulties 
which the great war bequeathed, but the 
.fact remains that some apprehension and 
suspicion have been created in the Ameri- 
can business community. Some papers 
suggest that when the “door” is at last 
“opened” in the territories in question, 
the world may find Japanese trade firmly 
intrenched and Japanese goods widely 
distributed and cleverly advertised. The 
inference they mentally draw, apparently, 
is that Japan purposely delays the opening 
of the ports in order to secure a practical 
monopoly of the markets in the theater of 
the late war. The extreme improbability 
of this theory seems clear, but the public 
mind is much readier to give it credence 
than one not conversant with the subtle 
changes of sentiment might suppose. 
The book on “The New Far East,”by 
Thomas F. Millard, one of the more 
critical and trustworthy students of the 
Orient and its problems, will materially 
strengthen the feelings alluded to. Mr. 
Millard says plainly that we have been 
deceived by prejudiced writers and cor- 
respondents as to the real Manchuria- 
Korean situation, and have allowed our- 
selves to lavish foolish praise on Japan 
and indulge in unfair, sweeping assaults 
on Russia. “There is probably,” says 
Mr. Millard, “no parallel to the manner 
in which the press of America has been 
‘worked’ by the Japanese government in 
regard to the late war and its issues.” 
The future of the Far East, in Mr. 
Millard’s view, is full of uncertainty, for 
nothing vital to the problem has really 
been settled, and the interests and desires 
of the Powers are still at variance. Korea 
is Japanese, Manchuria is no more Chin- 
ese than it was prior to the conflict, and 
what the actual intentions of Russia and 
Japan are in that direction no one knows. 
The military forces have not been with- 
drawn as yet, and even after they are 
repatriated there will arise questions of 
commercial administration and _ political 
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influence which will afford “almost in- 
finite opportunity for international fric- 
tion.” In this friction Japanese ambitions 
may be expected to play a prominent part. 


“7 


Greek vs. Science at Cambridge 


Reference has been made in these pages 
to the controversy over the retention of 
Greek as an examination study in the 
“classical” and ancient universities of 
England. The attempt to take that 
language out of the class of necessary 
courses has failed, but the failure is not 
accepted as absolute. A more moderate 
proposal, a compromise, is now under 
earnest discussion. 

The compromise has been proposed 
by the studies and examinations syn- 
dicate of Cambridge University. It in- 
volves the exemption from Greek of all 
students of mathematics and of science, 
and the establishment of a new classi- 
fication of graduates. The degrees are to 
indicate the difference in the lines of 
study. There are to be “Bachelors of 
Arts in Letters” and “Bachelors of Arts 
in Science.” 

The advocates of this plan claim to be 
enthusiastic classicists and defenders of 
classical culture but they declare that the 
classics “will be successfully defended in 
the future only if such a concession is 
made in regard to the requirement of 
Greek” as they have suggested. Too 
obstinate resistance to the demand for the 
modernization of education, they fear, 
will endanger the whole case of the 
classicists and lead to the adoption of the 
more radical recommendations of last 
year. The opponents of the proposal con- 
tend that it “differs little in substance, in- 
tention and probable effect” from the 
scheme of exemption that was debated 
and defeated last year. They do not ad- 
mit that science and mathematics are good 
substitutes for Greek as an intellectual 
disciplinary study, and insist on the latter 
as a necessary study for any educated man. 
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Civics Number Foreword 


In behalf of the national interest in the movement for Civic 
Betterment we present on the following pages a series of im- 
portant papers given at the first annual convention of the 
American Civic Association held at Cleveland, Ohio. Necessarily 
such a movement is educational in the best sense, and wide pub- 
licity for material prepared by persons who have first hand 
knowledge will be appreciated. The topics cover a range of every- 
day problems which every wide awake citizen meets and desires 
to solve. We consider it fortunate that these authoritative papers 
are available for this annual special Civics Number of THe 
CHAUTAUQUAN. 

The American Civic Association, formed by merging the 
American League for Civic Improvement and the American Park 
and Outdoor Art Association, has its headquarters in Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Its declared purpose is “the cultivation of higher ideals 
of civic life and beauty in America, the promotion of city, town and 
neighborhood improvement, the preservation and development of 
landscape, and the advancement of outdoor art.” The general 
officers are: 














President, J. Horace McFarland, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Vice-Presidents: George Foster Peabody, New York City; 
Franklin MacVeagh, Chicago; James D. Phelan, San Francisco. 

Secretary, Clinton Rogers Woodruff, Philadelphia. 

Treasurer, William B. Howland, New York. 

Chairman Advisory Committee, Robert C. Ogden, New York. 


The list of Departments of work organized under chairmen 
includes : 


Women’s Out Door Art League ....................: 


naead 404 608s Mrs. Edward L. Upton, Waukegan, III. 
Arts and Crafts .......... Mrs. M. F. Johnston, Richmond, Ind. 
Children’s Gardens ............... Dick J. Crosby, Washington 
GN MEE 0 bonds ce avacces cian Frederick L. Ford, Hartford 
Factory Betterment ........... Edwin L. Shuey, Dayton, Ohio 
cs dagtiahhos 4604846, Frederick M. Crunden, St. Louis 
ES ey ere Warren H. Manning, Boston 
Pe EN ocd iasesevaeessedkees Joseph Lee, Boston 
DE tvenisewsttenecneevayee beau Frank Chapin Bray, Chicago 
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Public Nuisances ............- Harlan P. Kelsey, Salem, Mass. 
Pashs and Public Reservations «2... 6s. cccccccsccses 
(abbedtewvens Andrew Wright Crawford, Philadelphia 
Railroad Improvement .......... Mrs. A. E. McCrea, Chicago 
Rural Improvement .............. Ossian C. Simonds, Chicago 
SEDGE TEMOUMIOM 202 wc cccccesesss Edward T. Hartman, Boston 
Social Settlements ........... Graham Romeyn Taylor, Chicago 


Pamphlets, leaflets, lectures, lantern slides and expert advice 
can be secured from headquarters. 

One of the most notable campaigns to the credit of the 
Association is that which is being carried on for the preservation of 
Niagara Falls as a beautiful natural wonder of the world. 

Toward support of the Association, life members pay $50, 
or more; sustaining members $10 a year; annual members $2. 
Societies may become affiliated members at $2 a year. 

This number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN will go to some persons 
unfamiliar with the phases of civic improvement to which our 
pages have given expert attention. THE CHAUTAUQUAN first 
among American magazines, has undertaken to present in system- 
atic fashion series of articles prepared particularly for those who 
wish to study improvement questions individually or in clubs and 
organizations. The Civic Renascence by Prof. Charles Zueblin, 
Civic Progress in the United States, The Arts and Crafts Move- 
ment, Civic Lessons from Europe, monthly survey of Civic 
Betterment with bibliographies, reading lists and programs for 
civic club study, a “tree number,” etc., indicate by title the special 
kind of educational service which this magazine renders. The 
group of articles in THE CHAUTAUQUAN this month reémphasizes 
a policy of securing the best of its kind. 
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A Year’s Work for Civic Improvement 
By Clinton Rogers Woodruff 


First Vice-President, American Civic Association. 


ESTLED in the hills at the head of Market Street, San 
Francisco, a famous architect has his bungalow, with a 
well-equipped force to assist him in his preparations 

of the plans for a “New San Francisco.” A broad survey of this 
great metropolis of the Pacific coast is spread before him, and 
from day to day he studies its outlines that he may the more ef- 
fectively raise a more beautiful and useful city.* 

Not old as cities go, San Francisco has all the characteristics 
of the American city in that to a large extent its growth has been 
haphazard and along the lines of least resistance. Thanks, how- 
ever, to the public spirit of its citizens it is seeking to overcome 
the mistakes of the past and to guard against making similar ones 
in the future. In short, it is busily engaged, with the assistance 
of experts, in preparing a chart for its future development along 
the highest and best lines. 

The plans that are in contemplation include a plaza at the foot 
of Market Street and ferry, a series of centers of activity for civic, 
financial, commercial, manufacturing, residential and railroad in- 
terests, the improvement of the ocean and harbor fronts ; a system of 
parks, including those already created, connected by planted avenues. 
and involving the treatment and preservation of natural beauty 
spots like the Valley of San Rancho, San Miguel, the Presidio, 
Telegraph Hill, Sutro Heights, and other well known points of 
interest ; a system of terracing and roadways for the hilly districts 
of the city ; a treatment of the Twin Parks, where the bungalow is 
located, for park and residential purposes ; a boulevard approach to 


*This address was delivered some months before the great San 
Francisco disaster of April 18 and the editor of THE CHAUTAQUAN has 
raised the question as to whether that great calamity had changed the 
condition so far as municipal improvements were concerned. It certainly 
does change the situation in that it makes possible the earlier execution 
of the Burnham plans and reinforces the recommendations for more open 
spaces and a larger park area. One of the most striking lessons of the 
San Francisco experience has been the immeasurable value of the city’s 
parks, squares, parkways and other open spaces. Had there been more of 
these in the city no doubt millions of doliars worth of property and many 
lives would have been saved because of the greater facilities for effectively 
stopping the progress of the fire. ce 
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the Golden Gate, brought from the heart of the city and from the 
Mission. 

Moreover, Mr. Burnham and his associates, under the leader- 
ship of the Society for the Improvement and Advancement of San 
Francisco, will consider and report upon the care and treatment of 
street and sidewalks ; rules for offenses against the sense of sight ; 
the regulation of the height of buildings ; the naming, numbering 
and lighting of streets ; the regulation of signs and advertisements ; 
the matter of restricting heavy traffic on certain boulevards and 
highways ; the regulation of poles and gas and electric fixtures ; the 
regulation of stoop lines, bay windows, etc.; the planting of trees 
and window boxes; the treatment of house fronts and flower 
gardens ;—in short, to make suggestions touching every feature 
of the development or maintenance of the city so far as it affects 
the esthetic and civic side. 

While it is true that it will take more years than we will live 
to see the accomplishment of these things, and to quote Mr. 
Burnham’s words, “it will take more millions than we can guess,” 
nevertheless what a fine idea it is that a great city should be so 
carefully and elaborately planning for its future development! 
Those who are wont to speak of Americans as sordid and wholly 
devoted to money making, need only to study this San Francisco 
situation to be enlightened as to the true character, the true nature 
of the real American. 

‘What San Francisco is now doing, has already been done 
for Washington, and a great plan for the improvement of our 
capital city is already in process of gradual execution. Cleveland, 
with its great group plan, affords another illustration to the same 
effect. New York through its Improvement Commission is con- 
sidering similar questions. St. Louis, with foresight, has retained 
some of the leading architects of the country to prepare for its 
executive officers plans for a group plan in that city. Indianapolis 
is discussing the question, and so is Boston, although in these 
latter cities the matter has not as yet passed beyond the realm of 
aspiration and discussion. 

As I dictate this address word comes of the success of the plan 
to group the public buildings of Hartford, the capital city of Con- 
necticut, in and around the great and beautiful Bushnell Park, 
with the appointment of a commission wholly in sympathy with the 
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highest ideals for the development of a great civic center. And 
an inquiry comes from Atlanta, relating how the suggestion of a 
memorial park has grown and developed into the suggestion of 
and agitation for a Commission to do for that great and growing 
Southern metropolis what has already been done in Washington 
and Cleveland, and is now in process of planning in San Francisco. 
Let us transfer our thought and attention to another part of 

our country, a much newer part than those we have been consider- 
ing, and to an entirely different phase of improvement. On the 
opening of the new lands in Oklahoma a thriving little city was 
established, in the midst of which was laid out a public square. 
In the center of this the Court House was placed and around it 
were built straggling structures such as characterize frontier towns. 
To use the words of the Jndependent, to which I am indebted 
for the facts of the case, “The prairie wind swept the sandy soil 
bare in spots, and the only vegetation was here and there a bit of 
green or a straggling group of sunflowers. The people of the town 
seemed not to care, and the unkempt waste was for ten years neg- 
lected and forsaken.” The town unresistingly followed its example 


and the lawns and streets boasted only occasionally a “straggling, 


scraggy cottonwood tree without semblance of beauty or at- 
tractiveness.” 


























Then came the “useful citizen”—in this case a young busi- 
ness man, who, with a love of nature deep-seated in his soul, felt 
the heinousness of local conditions. He did not have the money 
with which to make the beginning, but he was willing to 
give his time and thought to the improvement of the square. 
He said to those in charge of the square, “I have not 
money enough to do it myself, but if you will pay the expense I 
will give my time toward improving the square. I will oversee 
the work and look after it as if it were my own property.” 
The officials had the common sense and foresight to grant 
their consent, and thereupon this young man (or, as he is more 
properly described, the “useful citizen’) proceeded at once to have 
the square plowed and harrowed as for a crop. He planted it 
with bits of trees which seemed scarcely more than straws, so 
small were they. These he set in rows like corn and cultivated as 
he would have maize. Through the torrid days of the Okla- 
homa summer he carefully cultivated these little trees, while 
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his fellow-townsmen looked on and smiled. But the trees grew 
and in a year were two feet high; in another year they had grown 
to five feet, hundreds and thousands of them, and the square took 
on the appearance of a young nursery. Then the “useful citizen” 
(or the superintendent as he was now officially called) notified 
the citizens that they could buy the little trees at a low price, and 
he sold them in abundance without in anywise interfering with 
his plans—the beautifying and adorning of the square—and he 





soon had sold enough to pay all the expense incurred in the 
experiment. 

Now, the /ndependent tells us, these trees are from seven to 
ten feet high, thrifty and vigorous, making of the square a park 
increasing in beauty daily, and in summer the delight of children 
and family parties for miles around. Moreover the ground under 
the trees has been cultivated so that it is now ready for the blue 
grass and the clover. 

Nor was that all. The thousands of trees that were sold not 
only helped to pay the expense of the project, but the trees were 
used by the purchasers to set out in front of their own properties, 
and all over the little city these elms are to be seen growing, and in 
a decade or two the dwellings will seem to be set in a forest, 
while the highways will be lined with graceful shade. And more- 
over many of the surrounding school districts have been affected 
by the example set by the “useful citizen” and have taken the 
lesson to heart and have purchased the elms to beautify their 
grounds, thus insuring shade and comfort for the rising generation. 

Let us take still another example from still another part of 
our continent—a Canadian village, where an Amercian woman 
went to live. She with her husband occupied one of a half dozen 
houses on a fine terrace surrounded by private grounds. Behind 
was the court house with the usual collection of county buildings, 
its grounds, too, surrounded with the terrace, and a dense un- 
trimmed growth of trees and shrubs which were a menace to the 
our continent—a Canadian village, where an American woman 
began to trim her trees and plant vines around her house. 
Nasturtiums and geraniums were planted, but the alley in the 
rear of the house, through which a private road passed, had long 
been a dumping ground and an eyesore. The improvement in 
the front led to a desire to improve the back. The neighbors 
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became interested. The refuse was removed, the ground dug up 
and the soil prepared for plants. Then everybody became interested 
and contributed seeds and plants, and the rear fence was soon 
hidden behind sweet peas and giant nasturtiums. 

This attempt to beautify induced every one in the block to 
follow suit. Unsightly fences vanished, weeds disappeared, lawns 
were kept shaven until now they look like velvet; the trees and 
shrubs around the county buildings were trimmed, and now 
pavements are being laid all over the city, and a great improvement 
is to be noted wherever they have been laid. What was once almost 
an eyesore has become one of the most beautiful streets, not only 
in the Province, but on this continent, all through the initiative and 
persistence of a woman whose heart was in her work. 

These three instances are cited, not solely because they con- 
stitute a part of the recent record of civic improvement on the 
American continent, but because they typify in a marked degree 
the lines along which we are developing at a rate which ten years 
ago would have been considered impossible. In every part of this 
broad land of ours and in our neighboring country of Canada, the 
people are awakening to the iniquity of existing conditions and 
the need for permanent personal and organized effort in behalf 
of higher standards of public conduct. 

As I point out in Part II,* to which I have relegated all the 
statistics of my address, the number of improvement societies has 
doubled within the last three years, and increased from 1,740 
to 2,426 since the Association was formed at St. Louis by the 
merger of the two pioneer bodies in this field of civic endeavor. 

The American Civic Association unites the humble worker 
striving to improve his or her own premises, be they but a single 
room or suite of rooms, or a little cottage with its bit of ground, 
and the far-seeing idealist who with a bold faith plans not only 
for the needs of the present generation, but for those of countless 
generations yet unborn. 

I have nowhere seen the objects and purposes of the Associa- 
tion more concisely or strikingly set forth than in a letter which 
the secretary of John Mitchell, president of the Miner’s Union, 
sent out to the subordinate unions urging their interest in civic 
improvement. Miss Morris declared that the aim of the American 


*Issued in pamphlet form by American Civic Association 
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to think about the matter.” 











Civic Association was to “make cities, towns, and villages clean, 
healthful and attractive places in which to live; to establish a 
system of public parks in cities and villages, to promote the work 
of providing play-grounds for the children and recreation for 
grown-ups ; to abate public nuisances, such as obstructions in the 
way of sign boards lining the streets and making hideous the ap- ' 
proach to cities ; to make the railways and the ground surrounding 
them tidy; to preserve the existing trees and to encourage more 
tree planting. In short it seeks to do just what all of us would like 
to have done and would like to help to do if we would only stop 


The progress of the past year has been so great, so far-reach- 
ing, that it makes one charged with any responsibility to it tremble 
for his inability to grasp the possibilities of the situation in their 
entirety. To enumerate the great and growing lists of organiza- 
tions devoted to promoting a more beautiful America would alone 
exhaust the morning session. To detail in the briefest outline the 
activities of a tithe of the organizations would require all the 
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sessions of the present meeting. All that one can hope to do in 

an address like this is merely to suggest the lines of progress and { 
the extent. So I must of necessity confine myself to touching upon 

a few of the more suggestive features of the year’s development. 


In the first place let me touch upon a few of the dangers of 
the situation. Recently our leading periodicals have called at- 
tention to the defacement of Niagara and to the possibility of the 
diversion of its waters so as to rob that great natural wonder, the 
gift of our benign Creator, of its beauty and effectiveness. Unless 
the people of this country and Canada bestir themselves mightily 
and speedily, commercial interests will destroy the Falls and de- 
prive us of one of our greatest natural assets. We cannot too soon 
or too strenuously enter upon a campaign for the preservation of 
Niagara Falls. It will be a battle royal between the newly awakened 
sentiment of the sacredness of natural public reservations and the 
commercial interests of the country; but if the people who really 


believe in civic improvement and who really believe in the main- 


issue. 














tenance for the present and all future generations of the great 
| natural objects that God has bestowed upon this country, once 
! begin to exert themselves, there will be no question as to the 
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It is a matter of profound thanksgiving that commercialism 
has not attacked the Yellowstone, the Yosemite or the Grand 
Canyon of Arizona. In the meantime public sentiment concerning 
the sacredness of these reservations is growing so rapidly that the 














, time will no doubt soon come when it will be considered a crime 
akin to treason to suggest anything that approaches that which 

| has not only been suggested but which is in process of execution 
at Niagara. 


Another danger which must be faced, and faced boldly, by 
lovers of improvement is the acceptance of public improvements 
given by corrupt politicians for selfish ends on the principle that 
the end justifies the means. Too many advocates of civic im- 
provement are willing to accept the objects they are seeking at 
the hands of men using their concessions along these lines to cover 
up nefarious schemes that aim at the very vitals of popular 
government. God knows we need civic improvement and we need 
it vitally in every community in this country, but do not let us 
pay too great a price for it or else our experience will be like that 
of Rome of old. What will it profit a community if it gain all 
the civic improvement desired and lose self-government ? 

An editorial recently appeared in a New York pape. :eaded: 
“New York in Transformation.” This title strikingly uescribes 
not only New York, but every community in this country of any 
size or importance. On every hand we find great public improve- 
ments designed not only to meet the utilitarian demands, but to 
please the esthetic taste of the community. As in San Francisco, 
as in St. Louis, as in Washington, as in Chicago, as in New York, 
so in communities of lesser size and import we find an insistence 
upon a union of the esthetic and the utilitarian. 

Manila, the capital of our latest acquisition, is being re- 
modeled under the enlightened guidance of the Americans who 
have been sent there to take charge of the improvements. As a 
writer in the September World’s Work points out, “When the 
\ Americans marched into Manila on August 13, 1898, it was the 
filthiest place in the Orient; today it is one of the cleanest cities 
east of Suez, and the tourists who visit it pronounce it the most 
attractive spot in all the East. In six years it has been transformed 
from a medieval city, fallen into decay, into a center of twentieth- 
century activity and enterprise.” Modern water and sewer systems 
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are being introduced, thoroughly equipped hospitals are being 
built, plans for harbor improvement involving an expenditure of 
four million dollars have been agreed upon. Nor has the beautify- 
ing of Manila been neglected. The famous architect who is 
planning for the new San Francisco has been retained by the 
government to design similar plans for the new Manila, and he 
is laying out an elaborate system of parks and boulevards, so that 
in time Manila will become the City Beautiful of the Orient. 
There has been no diminution in the interest of the people in 
parks. Far-reaching park systems have been inaugurated or 
planned in Providence, Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Milwaukee, 
Portand, Chicago, Seattle, Ottawa, New York, Essex County, 
New Jersey, Staten Island, Cleveland, St. Paul, Minneapolis, San 
Diego, Baltimore, Kansas City, to mention only those quoted by 
the Chicago petitioner of a few months ago. The Lake Front of 
that great city has been and is being redeemed, and she is now 
reaching out for an outer belt system that will rival Boston's, 
More important, however, even than this great increase in 
park area and in the correlation and codrdination of park systems, 


‘1s the growth of the people's interest and pride in them. The 


parks and open spaces and natural reservations constitute the real 
commonwealth of this country. They are the common wealth of 
the people of America, and they show their appreciation of them 
not only by their use of them, but by their personal care of them. 
No public property is more carefully regarded by the great mass 
of people than our parks. 

We have the authority of the Federal Bureau of 
Forestry that the year 1904 saw large gain in the popular 
acceptance and application of the principles which govern 
the proper care and use of woodlands. “Many landowners and 
great lumber concerns now realize that conservative forest man- 
agement means Actual gains to them in dollars and cents; and 
western stockmen and miners no longer doubt that regulation of 
grazing and cutting timber on the reserves is necessary for the 
perpetuation of their industries. Forest work carried on by the 
Federal Government in conjunction with the States was rich in 
results. State forest departments were created, better forest laws 
enacted, and many object lessons given of the opportunities to 
maintain and extend the forests within the various commonwealths. 
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The Bureau of Forestry surpassed any previous year in the variety 
and extent of its experiments, in the knowledge gained of actual 
conditions and needs in the reserve regions of the west, and in 
the preparation and installation of working plans upon forest 
lands.” 

The remarkable advance of forestry during recent years was 
fittingly marked by a Forest Congress extending through four 
days of the first week in January, 1905. This meeting far exceeded 
in size and importance any similar gathering that has been held 
in America. The lumbering, mining, grazing, and woodwork- 
ing industries, the railroads, and the interests of irrigation in the 
West were represented by men of the highest professional and 
business standing and of national reputation. In conference with 
these men were the official representatives of many states and of 
the Canadian and Philippine forest services. 

Unquestionably the most potent single factor in the present- 
day movement for civic improvement is the influence of women. 
They are the natural domestic housekeepers, and what more proper 
than that they should become civic housekeepers? They abate 
nuisances in the household. Why not in the city? They make 
the home a place of beauty, a joy to the eye. Why not the city? 
Moreover, patience and persistence more frequently characterize 
their efforts than those of men. These qualities combine to make 
them effective as a factor when they apply themselves to the work 
of civic improvement, and frequently while they may remain 
content with a devotion to the less conspicuous phases of the move- 
ment, we must not overlook the fact that the price of success is 
patient and persistent attention to detail. Women are willing to 
pay this price in domestic matters, and to an increasing extent they 
are willing to pay it in civic matters. Hence the growing list of 
successes to be credited to their account. 

Thus far, however, notwithstanding the growth of the move- 
ment in every direction and every phase, notwithstanding the great 
increase in the number of organizations and in the number of in- 
dividual workers, notwithstanding the great interest that is ex- 
hibited on the part of the great public, we must realize that the 
surface of improvement work has only been scratched. .We have 
but to look around us on every side to see the need for still greater 
improvement, for still more vigorous and strenuous effort, for 
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still higher standards, to appreciate the immensity and the difficulty 
of the situation as it confronts us. While as Henry IV tells us 


“Past and to come seems best. 
The present worst,” 


we must not allow ourselves to be discouraged because of the 
gravity of the situation and of the difficulties which appear on every 
hand when we undertake any work in the line of civic improve- 
ment. 

The note of greatest promise in all this work is the fact that 
there is an equal appreciation of the need and value of individual 
and of organized effort. We have seen time and time again what 
has been done through the initiative of public-spirited, earnest, 
useful citizens, but we must not overlook the fact that the influence 
of such citizens can be greatly enhanced through effective organiza- 
tion. Why is it that an army approaching a bridge is compelled 
to break ranks? Not because it diminishes the number of soldiers, 
but because it offsets the effect of the steady, regular tramp. The 
same number of men in broken ranks can pass over without en- 
dangering it at all. The lesson for improvement workers is obvious. 
While individual effort is to be encouraged on every hand, we 
must never forget that codrdinate and correlated effort increases in 
arithmetical progression. 

Years age, with almost prophetic vision, Edwin D. Mead, 
then editor of the New England Magazine, contributed an article 
to its Editorial Table entitled “A More Beautiful Public Life,” the 
closing words of which are so apt and suggestive that I quote them 
as my own concluding words for this part of my address: 


The good, the true, the beautiful_—those were the words the 
old Greeks loved to use; and they loved to use them together. 
We have too long divorced goodness and truth from beauty, in 
our life and in our culture. We have too often, with our Puritan 
blood and breeding, been half afraid of beauty as something 
dangerous, threatening and seductive. We have thought that 
conduct was not simply three-fourths of life, but the whole of 
life—which is not at all the same thing as saying that our conduct 
has been good. We have got to learn to be Greeks as well as 
Hebrews. We have got to feel the holiness of beauty as well as 
the beauty of holiness. As we open our eyes to see the beauty of 
God’s earth and sea and sky, so let us be content only when we see 
beauty too in all the works of our hands,—in the home, the school, 
the shop, the street. The New Jerusalem let down out of heaven 
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was not simply the holy city, but the city beautiful; it could not 
be holy, not be whole, till it was beautiful. Our life can never be 
complete, never be rational or righteous, till it is beautiful. Only 
when every foul alley and every noxious home and every vulgar 
structure and every base fashion is banished from the city, and 
over all is spread the mantle of health and beauty, only then can 
Boston—or whatever city be ours—only then can Boston be in- 
deed the city of God. 


Cleveland Chamber of Commerce Work 


An interesting feature of the meeting of the American Civic Associa- 
tion held in Cleveland was an address delivered by Ambrose Swasey, 
President of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, on the subject “How 
Cleveland Business Men have Improved Their City.” The quotations will 
serve to illustrate the scope and importance of the work: 

“The Industrial Committee of the Chamber of Commerce was ap- 
pointed to further the adoption of plans for the betterment of the condi- 
tion of employees. The Chamber has taken the ground that good wages, 
reasonable hours and comfortable and sanitary surroundings are basic 
principles in this work, and that the highest efficiency of a business can 
be reached only by bringing about the highest efficiency of its various 
elements. The prevalence of these ideas is shown by the fact that almost 
every new factory which is built in Cleveland contains provisions for the 
welfare of its workers, and that recent city legislation makes sanitation 
obligatory.” : 

“Most conspicuous of the movements pertaining to civic improvement 
in which this chamber has been engaged is that for the magnificent 
grouping of the public and semi-public buildings of this city about a 
central mall extending from the lake to the Public Square forming a 
stately gateway to the city The plan involves the expenditure of more 
than thirteen million of dollars, a part of which sum, however, will be re- 
turnable to the city by the sale, under restrictions controlling its use, of 
land which it will have acquired. 

“Plans for a City Hall and Court Rea have been made and 
land on the lake front has been purchased for a site for these two buildings. 
The Federal Building, a classic structure, is now being built. Assurances 
have been received that a new Union Station will be erected in the near 
future. Upon the completion of the group plan, as laid out by the com- 
mission of supervising architects this city will be in possession of an 
architectural triumph | worthy of mention with the world-renowned monu- 
ments of older cities.’ 

“Upon recognizing ‘the fact that Cleveland is facing a serious housing 
problem, the Chamber made an investigation similar to the tenement in- 
vestigation of New York, and an exhaustive report was published. This 
served to arouse public opinion as to the needs of the city. An excellent 
building code was prepared by a special city commission. The committee 
has been of assistance in the establishment of public playgrounds and in 
increasing their efficiency.” 
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Women as a Factor in Civic Im- 
provement 
By Mrs. Charles F. Millspaugh 


President Women’s Outdoor Art League of the American Civic Association 


‘ 


UR New England grandfathers religiously believed with 

Saint Paul that women should keep silence in meeting. 

Our grandmothers donned caps at forty, knit by the fire- 
side and were expected to engage in no diversion more youthful 
than sewing societies or quilting bees. Today the grandmother 
of sixty may preside over the meeting to promote civic improve- 
ment and be the leading spirit in procuring small parks or proper 
garbage collection for her city. “What impressed you most in 
America,” was the question asked an Englishman on the return 
voyage from his first visit to this country. “Why, do you know,” 
was his earnest reply, “I saw no old women in America: I went 
to church, to the theaters and opera, and to the largest gatherings, 
and nowhere did I see a woman with a cap.” Perhaps it is due 
to the fact that the American woman of today has become a 
factor in the active affairs of life, that her housekeeping and 
motherly instincts are not confined to four walls, but extend to 
the municipality and to all forms of endeavor for promoting the 
higher development of children that she remains young in spirit 
and is a recognized power in the most important movement of 
the day. 

“What would be fair must first be fit.” Wherever women 
are gathered together to discuss the question, “What can we do 
to make our city more attractive?” the first suggestion is very 
generally one of cleanliness. “How can we get our streets cleaned ?” 
“How clean the vacant lots?” “How get the back yards and alleys 
put in order?” Less than five years ago two women of South 
Park, Chicago, voiced the rapidly growing discontent of many 
others by agitating these questions. They resolved that they 
would devote all their energies for a year if necessary, even to 
foregoing social pleasures and the Woman’s Club, if only they 
might get something done to improve the physical condition of 
a part of the city whose mental atmosphere is supposed to be 
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permeated by the intellectual activities of a great university. Ten 
women responded to their invitation, and met at a private home. 
The question was asked “what improvement do you long for 
most?” and almost as with one voice the women responded, “to 
get the garbage cans off our front walks, and have the waste 
papers picked up.” It is a long story, that of the South Park Im- 
provement Association which was organized as the result of that 
meeting of women. A large meeting was called and men invited. 
A man was chosen for president, a woman for vice-president ; 
other offices were equally distributed. To one of the most 
energetic, efficient boards of officers ever brought together, in con- 
nection with equally able chairmen of committees wisely chosen, 
is due the fact that in nineteen months the streets and street 
crossings of South Park were regularly kept clean, streets sprinkled 
in summer and snow removed from the sidewalks in winter, 
vacant lots cleared of all rubbish, weeds cut from parkways, and a 
systematic effort well under way for beautification of the district. 
This was brought about mainly through the following committees : 
Firance, Streets and Alleys Cleaning, Streets and Alleys Im- 
proving, Vacant Lots, Landscape Architecture, Codperation of 
School Children. A most capable Superintendent has added much 
to the practical results obtained. The first Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Landscape Architecture issued a booklet containing 
useful information concerning how, when and what to plant in 
the interest of beauty and attractiveness. It was distributed among 
the members gratis; and the effect of this first effort was, ac- 
cording to a later report, “Conspicuous in an aroused interest in 
planting and in modest but desirable growth of vines and flowers, 
through the coéperation of many school children, some more pre- 
tentious planting of shrubbery and blossoming plants by house- 
holders, and an unmistakable addition to the number of flower 
boxes at windows and on porches of the dwellings.” The next 
chairman of this committee entered enthusiastically into the work 
of actual beautification of streets. Money had now been 
accumulated and a plan of the district was made which could be 
worked up to for many years; the planting of trees was begun 
in accordance with this plan. An object lesson in street decora- 
tion was created by planting the four corners of two intersecting 
streets with trees and shrubs, one tree at each corner and one 
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hundred shrubs equally distributed at their bases; then this plea 
was made, “The walks are clean, the crossings are clean, use them 
for this purpose—to walk upon. Save the parkways and the 
shrubs and the flowers and the sweet green grass to feast our 
eyes upon and make the world glad.” The influence of the work 
thus begun by two women has not stopped within the boundaries 
of South Park. Additional improvement associations have been 
formed on the north reaching in relays for eight miles toward the 
heart of the city, while the “oldest and dearest” improvement 
association (to use the words of its president) to the south has 
come to life and is planning to do something besides devoting all 
its energies and money to cleaning snow from its sidewalks in 
winter—previously its main activity. 

“The Work that never Lagged” is the caption used by women 
of Vallejo, California, in describing the work of their improve- 
ment Club, and its calendar of events indicates anything but a 
lagging spirit on the part of the women who compose it. Within 
two weeks after its organization twenty-seven galvanized iron 
boxes were purchased for refuse on the streets at a cost of $133.00. 
Three weeks later they had the city park piped for water: then 
began the work of improvement in the park. One hundred trees 
were first removed “under great difficulties,” the ground pre- 
pared and a lawn planted at a cost of $500.00. Just why those 
one hundred trees were removed we do not know, but we must 
believe that it was for good and sufficient reasons. A sprinkling 
cart was purchased at a cost of $400.00 and the city streets 
sprinkled until November first. What a commentary on the city 
fathers! How their eyes must have opened at the way these 
women went about things. It had its effect, however, for the 
next year the records show that the club sprinkling cart was 
turned over to the city with the understanding that the city 
run the wagon four months in each year and that season the city 
paid for the street sprinkling. Then the women wrote letters to 
people who allowed weeds to grow about their premises. Great 
good came of this, they say, and the town improved very much in 
appearance. Next the women worked to create beauty. They 
went to the park one day each week and worked, bringing with 
them such plants as were suitable. For many weeks they worked 
thus, until they had a living, blooming monument to their efforts. 
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Finally more roses and shrubs were received than the women 
could handle so they hired a man at $2.00 per day to plant the 
remainder. After this the trustees refused to pay the gardener at 
the park and the women paid the fifty or sixty dollars a month 
required. Also tools and seeds for the park were purchased. 
Later, trees were planted, especially in the observance of Arbor 
Day. A band stand was erected and Sunday afternoon concerts 
provided. Then they said to the people, “Come, and bring your 
children and enjoy the flowers and the grass, and be glad you 
live in a beautiful world!” With all these activities under way 
the club, at last reports, was engaged in beautifying the school 
yards. All this is a brief but. inspiring history of a civic im- j 
provement club that found the need of any work a sufficient 
justification for its doing, furnishing an object lesson in the 
results to be obtained from the unselfish practical devotion of 
energetic women. 

The Lincoln, Nebraska, improvement society, composed en- 
tirely of women, was the outcome of study undertaken by the Civic ‘ 
Department of the Woman’s Club. The work has practically all 
been carried on by women, although often with the assistance & 
and codperation of city officials. Improving and beautifying 
school grounds was the first work reported by this society. This 
embraced the setting-out of additional trees; the sowing of grass 
seed; the making of flower beds; the placing of window-boxes 
in all the schools; a new fence at one school; and special im- 
provements at another. In this work the principals, teachers, 
pupils and patrons all assisted. The School Board furnished some 
of the necessary means ; the pupils of one school contributed forty 
dollars ; fifty dollars was made by teachers and pupils of another, 
while a third earned fifty-eight dollars by means of a concert 
gotten up by the Chairman of the Society’s Committee on School 
Grounds. This movement aroused the interest of the children 
themselves to free the grounds from waste paper and rubbish, and 
to keep them as tidy as possible. Can there be any doubt of the 
tremendous influence such practical lessons in civics must have 
upon school children! far above the value of any routine teaching. 
Other activities of these women of Lincoln have included incessant 
war waged against weeds. They ascertained where weeds were 
most of a nuisance and then reported these to the proper au- 
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thorities who had them cut down. The city was thus induced 
to perform an otherwise neglected duty. The erection of un- 
sightly sign-boards at street crossings for the purpose of ad- 
vertising was averted ; and at the request of the Society the Mayor 
set aside two days for a general street cleaning. The city was 
induced to place cans for waste papers at thirty street corners. 
The Society drew up an expectoration ordinance which the City 
Council passed. The Society returned some of these courtesies by, 
in turn, purchasing an ambulance for the city. The key note 
of the Lincoln Woman’s Improvement Society work seems to be 
coéperation. 

The tenderest thoughts of women turn to God’s Acre where 
rest their loved ones. In eastern villages such places are often 
given over to tangled weeds and uncut grass, while in the more 
arid regions of the west they are usually the most neglected, dreary 
wastes of ground in the community. Improvement societies in 
many places have special Flower Committees for cemetery planting, 
or doing other work to add beauty to these uncared-for spots. 

In Santa Fé, New Mexico, The Woman’s Board of Trade 
has done much to reclaim one such barren cemetery from ugliness. 

In a new country like Oklahoma the need is especially great. 
There is a Browning Club in Stillwater, Oklahoma, that has never 
studied Browning, but the members have worked heroically to 
raise money with which they have made marked improvements in 
a previously uncared-for cemetery. A well was dug; a windmill 
and tank erected ; over two hundred trees planted ; a lawn mower 
purchased ; a sexton hired; and a sexton’s house built. This was 
accomplished in two years -by twenty active women. They have 
now interested the city officials and a well organized Cemetery 
Association has been formed, two members of the Board being 
women from The Browning Club. 

In Deer Lodge, Montana, the Civic League has done work 
along these lines; at Mason City, Iowa, the Woman’s Flower 
Committee is carrying out the plan of a Landscape Architect pro- 
cured for them through the Woman’s Outdoor Art League ; while 
the Pekin, Illinois, branch, and the Waukegan, Illinois, branch 
of the League have been active in securing marked improvements 
in the cemeteries of their respective cities. 

The work of the California Outdoor Art League is essentially 
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due to the impetus given to it by two women; first by Mrs, 
Herman J. Hall, who induced Mrs. Lovell White to organizé 
the society as a branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary of the American 
Park and Outdoor Art Association, and by Mrs. Lovell White, 
its president, who, assisted by thirty women associates, 
has been such a power in pushing the matter of the preservation of 
the Calaveras Grove of big trees, a matter that has become a 
question of national interest and which has enlisted the com- 
mendation of men in public life from the President of the United 
States, to members of Congress, and leading minds in science and 
letters. Less well known work, inaugurated by these women, has 
been the securing of a bond issue for the preservation and restora- 
tion of Telegraph Hill, an historic landmark of San Francisco; 
the restoration and improvement on a large scale of San Dolores, 
the oldest Spanish Mission in the state; securing the enforcement 
of many ordinances relating to the betterment of the city, while 
on April 6 of the present year announcement was made that 
a bill had been passed by the State Legislature which was prepared, 
and introduced, under the auspices of the California Outdoor Art 
League, providing that one hundred thousand dollars of any 
monies hereafter collected by the state of California from the 
United States in payment of the claims of the former arising out 
of the Indian and Civil Wars, shall be devoted to forestry interests 
within the state. 

Utah is described as being, outside of Salt Lake City, “Virgin 
soil and the inhabitants verily ‘a peculiar people’ more than con- 
servative in adopting new ideas,” yet a number of women are 
doing pioneer work in Utah. The Home and Education Depart- 
ment of the Woman’s Literary Club of Salt Lake City has some 
excellent results to its credit, mainly through inducing the city 
Council and Board of Education to enforce existing ordinances. 
Prizes for the best kept school grounds are to be awarded next June ; 
while the Chairman on Organization of our society has induced 
the State Fair Directors to offer five prizes in money to the best 
exhibits of cut flowers, potted plants and vegetables, grown by the 
public school children of the entire state, the money to go to the 
schools represented by the winners. It is hoped that another year 
the schools themselves may be induced to enter the competition. 
The subject of outdoor art and what women can do to help create 
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a more beautiful America will be presented before the club women 
of Utah at their State Federation meeting this fall, in the hope 
thus of arousing a definite interest in outdoor art. 

In southern states women are also alert. In Columbia, South 
Carolina, a Civic Improvement League exists of which a woman 
is president. Active measures are in progress to reclaim Columbia 
to its natural beauty in a systematic manner well worthy of imi- 
tation. Public meetings held in the interest of clean streets ; plants 
distributed through the plant exchange, a beginning made toward 
parking three blocks of one of the prominent streets, with lectures 
on the care and preservation of the city’s trees, and the value of 
beauty to a city in addition to weekly letters in the city press com- 
bine practical achievements with a campaign of education com- 
prising their first year’s work. This year the same lines have been 
continued, but the society’s most strenuous efforts have been toward 
raising money to pay for a Report and General Plan for the future 
development of the city along artistic lines. 

A Massachusetts woman founded the first improvement society 
in the United States—it does not need to be said that eastern 
women still continue to be very important factors in the work of 
civic improvement. One instance will suffice: The Chairman on 
Program of the Waterbury, Connecticut, Woman’s Club provided 
one program last year on outdoor art. Its effect was immediate 
for the club at once sent a petition to the Board of Aldermen ask- 
ing that a certain tax be devoted to park purposes. Three women 
appeared before the Board and prayed for earnest consideration of 
the petition,—the result was that they now have several thousand 
dollars per year for park development. One woman gave two 
thousand five hundred dollars to help out on a park already 
possessed but little developed for lack of funds ; another woman has 
since presented the city with several acres of very valuable land to 
be used for a park. With such an impetus given by the women, 
Waterbury is certain to develop along park lines in proportion to 
her beauty as a city in other directions. 

One little woman in Portsmouth, Ohio, has been making a 
single handed fight to secure an unused tract of land lying along the 
river bank as a play-ground for boys, to be equipped with swings 
and paraphernalia for athletic sports. 

In this cursory sketch the endeavor has been to give an 
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impressionistic view only, which shall be suggestive of the various 
phases of improvement work incited by women. 

A cleansed and perfected municipal administration might ac- 
complish most of the objects which women are thus striving to at- 
tain, but no perfunctory government could ever infuse the same 
life, arouse the neighborhood sense of duty to one’s immediate 
surroundings, or inculcate that spirit of civic codperation which 
alone makes truly patriotic citizenship. Thus, in the broadest 
sense, the work which women are doing today may be considered a 
factor, not only in civic betterment, but a factor in training the 
future citizen in an enlightened civic pride—which after all brings 
woman’s work back to the home and the child. 


Art Clubs 


A course of public lectures on art might be followed up by the 
organization of a society for the promotion of the welfare of art in the 
community. 

Wherever people are thinking about the influence of beauty on life, 
and are trying to do something at first hand to bring the pleasure of art 
to all the people of the community, a knowledge of the accomplishment of 
the Art Association of Richmond, Indiana, will be interesting and helpful,— 
an Association that has for the past nine’ years given to all the people of 
the town a free annual art exhibition of a high order of merit. 

The work is carried on in connection with the public schools, whose 
officials believe, with President Eliot, of Harvard, that “the main object 
in every school should be, not to provide the children with means of 
earning a livelihood, but to show them how to live a happy and worthy life, 
inspired by ideals which exalt and dignify both labor and pleasure. To see 
beauty and love it is to possess large securities for such a life.” 

When it is realized generally that schoolhouses are possible art galleries 
in all communities, we can then have, as William Morris says, art that is not 
for the few, any more than freedom and education are for the few. 

On application to the Vice-President of that Department [Mrs. M. F. 
Johnston, Richmond, Indiana], a copy of a Constitution for Art Societies 
and Rules for Managing Exhibitions will be furnished. If it is the aim in an 
exhibition to secure the loan of valuable works of art from artists and 
dealers, it is essential to have a responsible organization with definite 
regulations to give weight to the invitation to exhibit. To such an in- 
vitation American painters and artist-craftsmen will respond generously. 
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The Cleveland Home Gardening Asso- 
ciation 
By Starr Cadwallader 
T= Cleveland Home Gardening Association has discovered 


and developed to an extraordinary extent one avenue 
of approach to the better city of the future. It is a triumph 
to have shown in one city not only the possibility of growing 
| flowers in window boxes where other space is not available 
and where all conditions seem adverse, but also to have made 
real for a large number of people the pleasure of the process. It 
| is an even greater triumph to have created the conviction in the 
minds of others that a small yard need not have its surface graded 
with cinders topped eff with tin cans and rubbish, and that the 
| rough board fence which surrounds it or the wall of the dilapidated 

building which faces it is destined to intrude its blank, seamy 

surface forever upon the sight, but rather that the ground may be 

carpeted with flowers and the fence and wall may be covered with 

vines. That such a condition has come is indicated by the words of 
one workman who found time night and morning to care for his 








small garden and when asked the reason gave it in this homely, 
forceful fashion, “Flowers are more healthy than filth.” 

The Home Gardening Association has not spent all its energies 
on the poorer and more confined areas of the city. Through its 
influence the parks are made more attractive than formerly in the 
early spring. The school grounds receive more intelligent atten- 
tion. The growing of flowers about the houses of all classes has 
become popular, and now that eyesore—the vacant lot—tenaciously 
held for a rise in value and consistently neglected, has been marked 
for improvement. All this has come from a small beginning. The 
original plan was simple, and the extension year by year has been 
a steady, natural growth. I can think of no better way to deal with 
the subject than to outline the history of the Cleveland movement, 
and to describe in as straightforward a manner as I am able the 
methods employed in the work. 





HISTORY 


As in every undertaking which comes to a successful issue, 
the Cleveland Home Gardening Association has a man behind it 
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who gives freely of his time, unstintingly of his thought, and who 
incidentally contributes his money. The first two gifts are real 
essentials. Without them the plans would not have been made and 
matured. The results would never have come. It is due to Mr. 
E. W. Haines to say this. And I think it may also be permissible 
to add that he has learned the secret of that fine art—good citizen- 
ship. Seven years ago this man who loved flowers himself, and 
knew from experience the joy of growing them, came to the con- 
clusion that those who had the same love for flowers were often 
deprived of the joy of growing them through lack of knowledge to 
overcome difficulties. He felt that if people could be made to 
realize that Mother Earth is quite as ready to nourish flowers as 
weeds, if the proper kinds of seeds could be placed within reach, 
and if plain simple instruction could be given on the preparation 
of soil, the planting of seeds, and the care of the growing plants, 
this would be changed. 

The Goodrich Social Settlement is located in one of the 
dirtiest districts in Cleveland. The people who live in its vicinity 
have little or no yard room. When a group of neighbors was 
brought together and it was proposed that they begin to grow 
flowers, the outlook seemed far from promising. A small club, 
however, was organized, which afterwards increased to seventy 
or eighty members. In the discussions of this club some of the dif- 
ficulties which at first seemed great were smoothed out. A list of 
hardy annuals was carefully prepared and the seeds, put up in 
penny packets marked with the brief instructions which had been 
talked about in the club, were distributed. No member was per- 
mitted to purchase more than ten packets. This was to be an in- 
expensive experiment. The members who needed advice and 
encouragement were visited and friendly counsel given. The first 
season passed. A creditable showing was made by some of the 
members when they met in the autumn to compare experiences. 
The most valuable lesson learned, however, was that the children 
were enthusiastic. This led to the conclusion that here, as in so 
many other plans for new endeavor, the easiest and surest way to 
results is through the enthusiasm of youth. Consequently 
when the extension of the work for another year was considered, 
the idea of doing it through the schools came quite naturally. To 
carry out this idea in a satisfactory manner, public school officials 
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and teachers were consulted. The outcome was the formation 
of the association which has since conducted the work. From the 
beginning this association has included in its membership repre- 
sentatives both of the administrative and teaching force of the 
schools, who have heartily and efficiently codperated for the 
furtherance of the movement. During the winter and early spring 
of 1900 a plan for the distribution of seeds to school children at 
one cent per package was perfected which, with slight changes, 
has been in operation ever since. The distribution was first made 
among the children of the primary grades only, but it has been 
extended until all grades are now included. 

During this same season the association demonstrated what 
could be done toward beautifying school grounds. A school in 
the downtown district—Rockwell—was selected because here the 
task was most difficult. The consent of the school authorities 
having been obtained for the use of the ground in front of the 
building, the association rented lots adjoining the school yard in 
the rear to provide playground space equal in size to the plot which 
was to be planted. A landscape gardener generously offered his 
services to lay out the grounds and superintend the planting. 
Public spirited citizens readily contributed the funds for materials 
and rent. A bright grass plot surrounded by hardy plants and 
flowering shrubs soon formed a pleasing foreground for this dingy 
building. In the autumn 4,000 bulbs were given by interested 
friends to make this a bright spot in early spring. The school 
authorities were so well pleased with the results of this experiment 
that they have ever since borne the expense of the care of this yard 
and have followed the example here set by similar improvements 
elsewhere. The latest development in this direction is the employ- 
ment by the association of a landscape gardener who laid out 
the twenty yards which were improved by the Board of Education 
this last summer. Another development took the form of an ex- 
periment, or illustrative, garden. The space selected was also 
in the downtown district. The object of this garden was two- 
fold,—to demonstrate the possibility of growth of the varieties of 
seed furnished by the association, and to show the method and 
arrangement of their planting. Incidently the garden furnished 
flowers for distribution among the pupils of a nearby summer 
school and the regular school during the early part of the fall term. 
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When the schools opened in the autumn, flower shows were 
arranged in several buildings at which the results obtained by the 
children in their home gardens formed the central feature. Further 
mention of this attractive annual event will be made. In March, 
I90I, 3,000 potted hyacinth, tulip, and narcissus bulbs were sent 
out by the association for the decoration of school rooms. Since 
then this distribution of bulbs has been made in the fall and 
thousands of the blooming plants brighten the class rooms and 
corridors every year at the season when such a show of color is 
most grateful. The other notable addition to the association’s 
activities in this year was the inauguration of a series of illus- 
trated lectures on the growth of flowers. These lectures were 
given in the school buildings or, in a few instances where there 
were no accommodations, in neighboring halls. The primary 
object of the lectures was to show how the expenditure of a few 
cents for seeds coupled with a little work would transform home 
surroundings. The enlargement of the scope of these lectures will 
be dwelt upon more at length in another connection. 

The only addition to the work of the association during 1902 
was the improvement of a downtown city block. This was done 
to show what might be accomplished by concerted action. Twenty- 
one of the twenty-three families living in the block entered heartily 
into the plan. Seeds and plants were offered by the association 
to each householder who would agree to care for them. 
Prizes were also offered for the best garden and win- 
dow. box. The improvement in the appearance of the 
block was remarkable. So good were the results that the award 
of prizes was difficult and required fine judgment. Since this first 
season no seeds or plants have been given and no prizes offered, but 
the effect has not vanished. The people still take pride in their 
flowers and tend them with zealous care. 

In 1903 the association was able to offer, through the gen- 
erosity of one citizen, prizes of bulbs for the best garden, window 
box, and flower bed in each ward. One reason for this offer, as 
stated by the donor, was “the completion of our park system and 
the adornment of our yards with shrubs and flowers will make 
Cleveland . . . . amatchless beauty spot.” The prizes were: 

Class A. For best flower garden in each ward, lot 30 to 50 

feet front—2oo tulip bulbs. 
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Class B. For best window box in each ward—z2o0o 

tulip bulbs. 

Class C. For best flower bed in each ward for each of 14 

common varieties of flowers—2oo crocus bulbs. 

The association added a cash prize of $10 for each class. 

The only conditions attached to the competition were that the 
contestants must be amateurs and that the planting must be 
done by the owner or a member of his family. All but five of 
the twenty-six city wards were represented in the cempetition. 
The bulb prizes have been offered each succeeding year, but the 
cash prizes have not been repeated. This year, there were many 
contestants in each ward, and though the judging of these gardens 
has entailed a very considerable amount of work, the association 
has always found members to give the necessary time and attention. 

During this year the association also prepared with great 
care and published a list of trees, shrubs and hardy plants for 
the information of those desiring to decorate their grounds in a 
permanent fashion. The experimental garden was used to test 
the suitability of most of the shrubs and plants and some of the 
trees for growth under Cleveland conditions. This action had an 
influence upon later measures to preserve and replace shade trees. 

The most important innovation during 1904 was the provision 
for school gardens at four buildings. For this purpose the Board 
of Education furnished proper soil and the association secured 
the services of a supervisor and provided the seeds and necessary 
implements. These gardens have been increased to eight. 

During the present season the association has inaugurated a 
new plan for the cultivation of vacant lots which promises to be- 
come a valuable feature in the improvement of the city. An ex- 
change garden has also been established, an indication of the use- 
fulness of which is given in the single statement that 20,000 plants 
were received, a large portion of which have been redistributed. 


METHODS 


Organization. The organization of the association is as simple 
as possible, with no elaborate rules to handicap the members in 
the adaptation of their efforts to changing conditions. A presi- 
dent, a secretary, and a treasurer give close attention to the various 
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phases of the work. Four or five small committees look after the 
details of the more important branches of activity. Comparatively 
little time is given to meetings. One or two gatherings of the asso- 
ciation are held during the year, at which reports are made and 
new plans outlined. The committees come together informally 
for the prosecution of the work immediately in their charge. 

Seed Distribution. The method of ordering and delivering 
seeds through the schools has been thoroughly tested to reduce 
labor and the chance of error to a minimum. For the orders, a 
strong manila envelope—g by 6 inches—is used, upon which such 
information and instructions are printed as: “Price of seeds one 
cent a packet. Mark opposite the variety the number of packets 
wanted.” Then follows a list of the varieties of seeds offered 
for the year. “Return this envelope to the teacher with your 
money. Do not put the money in this envelope.” There are blank 
spaces for the number of packets ordered, the amount of money 


- paid, the name and address of the pupil giving the order, the grade 


and school to which the pupil belongs. Then follows any special 
information which may be of help in making a selection. For 
example, “Four o’clocks, bachelor’s button, marigold, calliopsis, 
zinnia, morning glory, and nasturtium are easiest to grow. Cosmos 
is not recommended for the smoky districts.” Packages of these 
envelopes are sent in February to the principal of each school. 
A letter approved by the superintendent, is also sent in which 
appears such announcements as the association wishes to make 
and brief instructions in regard to the orders as follows: “Tie the 
envelopes from each grade into one package. Have all the pack- 
ages from your school made into one bundle and sent to the head- 
quarters of the association. Send the money to the treasurer. In- 
dicate plainly the name of the school from which the money is 
sent, and, if possible, send it in the form of a check.” Orders from 
individuals and associations outside the schools are taken at the 
same time and in the same form. The returned envelopes are re- 
ceived and the number of packets of each variety tabulated by the 
young woman employed to superintend the packing. This tabula- 
tion furnishes an accurate basis for the quantity of seed to be 
purchased and avoids waste or loss. When the seeds arrive they 
are conveniently arranged on long tables for the women employed 
to measure them and fill the packets. These packets are small 
envelopes upon which the name of the seed and brief instructions 
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for planting are printed. The order envelopes from each school are 
taken and the packets ordered on each one are put into it, together 
with a card giving brief, plain directions for the preparation and 
care of the garden. The envelopes are then made into a bundle 
ready for delivery about the first of May. The money received from 
the sales of seeds has under this arrangement always covered the 
cost of seeds, printing, and packing, leaving a small margin for 
the purchase of bulbs which are distributed to the schools in the 
fall. The association has also been able, as facility was gained in 
doing the work, to increase the quantity of seed offered for a cent 
until it is now even more than a proportionate amount of that 
usually bought in much larger quantities. The varieties of seeds 
offered from year to year have been changed as one variety proved 
of easier and surer growth than another. Since the first year a 
choice has been given of fifteen varieties. Last year gladioli bulbs 
were included at one cent each and this year six varieties of vege- 
table seeds have been added. The list of flower seeds for 1904, 
which is typical, was as follows: Aster, Bachelor’s Button, Balsam, 
Calliopsis, Cosmos, Four O’clock, Marigold, Morning Glory, Nas- 
turtium, China Pink, Phlox, Scarlet Runner, Verbena, Zinnia, and 
Gladioli bulbs. The remarkable proportions of distribution show: 


Year Packets sent to city schools Packets to other organizations 
1900 48,868 
IQOI 121,673 
1902 116,480 6,040 
1903 132,005 21,610 
1904 140,106 (27,440 bulbs) 60,847 
1905 207,000 (27,000 bulbs) 157,000 


This is a total distribution of more than a million packets in the 
six years. Notwithstanding this the seed houses of Cleveland have 
reported increased sales every year. 

The method here outlined has been followed in a large number 
of towns and cities and the 157,000 packages of seeds furnished 
this year to outside organizations went to many different places. 

School Gardens. The development of the school garden by 
the association is a recent one and although the plan does not 
possess the unique features which have made the seed distribution 
of interest yet some of the details are worthy of special mention. 

In the first place, the association was fortunate enough to 
secure the services of a thoroughly competent supervisor. Under 
her direction the gardens were prepared and divided into sections 
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varying in size from 3 x 7 feet to 7 x 27 feet. A diagram of the 
garden was placed on the blackboard in each school, and each child 
undertaking the work was assigned to and made responsible for 
one of these sections. A head gardener, an assistant head gardener 
and a superintendent for each garden were appointed by principal 
or teacher, or elected by the children. Although this method does 
not always insure the selection of the best executive ability it has 
worked increasingly well with growing experience. Toward the 
close of the season one of the superintendents said : “We have done 
as much work in fifteen minutes as it took us two hours to do in 
the spring.” The seeds used were: Hanson Lettuce, early scarlet 
turnip, Crosby’s Egyptian beet, Nott’s excelsior peas, Chantney 
carrot, yellow seeded six-week beans, white wonder corn, Livings- 
ton beauty tomatoes, tested potatoes, cucumbers, ornamental 
gourds, thyme, sage and parsley. At one school a small relief 
building was fitted up as a laboratory for experimental work in 
the study of soil, plants, and insects. Here a nursery of choice 
shrubs and vines has been started. When the school gardens were 
judged last year, each of the ten best gardeners was allowed to select 
a tree from the nursery to plant in the yard at home. One gardener 
had no yard and gave his tree to the school. The other boys helped 
him plant it. Material for class room study was furnished from 
these gardens and observation lessons were given in them. At 
the close of the season seeds are gathered and layered, slips taken 
and started for the next year’s planting. The continuation and ex- 
tension of this work indicates that it has become permanent. 
Exchange Garden. Enough perennials and bedding plants 
to beautify all the small gardens of Cleveland are thrown away 
every year. This fact led to the establishment of the exchange 
garden. Land in a central location was loaned by the owners and 
the Home Gardening Association appropriated $150 to inaugurate 
the work. Last April a circular letter was sent to florists and 
others who might be willing to have their surplus plants used. 
Those who had contributions to make were asked to send them to 
the garden, and those who wished to secure such plants as could 
be supplied from the garden were asked to come for them. The 
supervisor of the school gardens has superintended this work and 
the services of a gardener part of the time have been furnished by 
the Board of Education. The interest in the experiment has been 
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very general and the garden promises to be a real boon, with 
possibilities for almost indefinite extension to other centers. 

Vacant Lots. In Cleveland as elsewhere the vacant lot is an 
eyesore. The use of one or two such lots last year by people who 
lived in adjoining houses led the president of the association to 
believe that an arrangement of mutual advantage to the owner and 
to those who want more room for flowers or vegetables could be 
made. The committee which undertook the work this year re- 
ports a satisfactory beginning. The plan is this. The consent for 
the use of a piece of vacant property is secured from the owner. 
The families living nearby are then told that as many as can 
be accommodated will be assigned space for cultivation. The as- 
seciation has the ground plowed and through the committee gives 
supervision and assistance in planning a suitable arrangement of 
the space. While the number of lots cultivated this year has not 
been large, there is promise of a very considerable extension next 
season. The idea has not been to give work to the unemployed, 
but rather to beautify neglected spots and to provide ,arden space 
for those who care for it. Professional men, business men, women, 
boys and girls are all included among those who this summer have 
availed themselves of this opportunity to cultivate the soil. In 
almost every case the return from the gardens has more than paid 
for the outlay involved. 

Publicity. The popularity and success of the Home Gardening 
movement is dependent in a large measure upon publicity of the 
right kind. The association has secured attention and awakened 
interest through the local newspapers and other periodicals, the 
prize contests, the flower shows, the illustrated lectures and reports. 
The local press has aided materially in the advancement of the 
movement by giving a liberal amount of space to reports and 
special articles. This codperation has been of great value. 

Prizes. The association has offered prizes each year for ward 
gardens, flower shows and from time to time for other special 
I efforts. While it has seemed advisable to offer money prizes as 
a stimulus, bulb prizes are substituted so soon as interest is awak- 
ened. This season all money prizes have been abandoned. It has 
been the policy of the association to give prizes to groups rather 
than individuals. Prizes for flower shows have always been dis- 
tributed in this way, the condition of the award being that the 
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prize money and bulbs are to be used for the decoration of the 
school grounds. The opinion of the association in the whole matter 
of prizes is that unless most carefully guarded, they are a menace 
rather than a help. The conviction is pretty well founded that 
experience of the pleasures of flower culture is sufficient reward. 

Flower Shows. The flower shows, inaugurated at the close 
of the season when seeds were first distributed to the schools in 
order to give the inexperienced child gardeners an incentive for 
continued effort during the summer months, have become an 
annual event eagerly anticipated by both teachers and parents as 
well as by the children. Although numerous methods for displaying 
the flowers effectively have been prepared, I know of no better 
description of the way in which these shows are conducted than that 
which one principal gave a few days ago. The plan was to have 
a beautiful yard laid out in the lower hall of the building. The 
background of green was formed of plants, loaned by the parents 
of the pupils. As this school is in one of the outlying districts, 
golden rod to cover the pillars was joyously brought from neigh- 
boring fields by the children. The flower beds were made of 
flowers grown by the children from seeds purchased at the spring 
distribution. These beds were bordered with sweet alyssum ar- 
ranged in bread tins loaned in such numbers by the parents that 
baking was suspended in the neighborhood. Pails, pans, and jars 
to hold the rest of the exhibit were furnished in the same manner. 
The teachers, mothers and fathers, the custodian of the building, 
and children worked side by side in the preparation of the “show.” 
When all was ready the building was thrown open and crowded 
both afternoon and evening. Visitors in the neighborhood were 
brought to see an exhibit to which almost every individual in the 
district had made some contribution and of which all were proud. 

Lectures. The series of lectures given in the schools each 
winter afford a means of suggesting new possibilities or 
improvements in the arrangement and care of the gardens. Ad- 
mission to these lectures is always free, the tickets being distributed 
by the pupils to parents and friends. The lecturer has an oppor- 
tunity to help the inexperienced, to hearten the discouraged for 
renewed effort, to show the best results which have been ac- 
complished. The lectures have always been well attended and the 
association has gathered a large number of lantern views which 
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make an effective appeal to the eye. These lectures have been in 
demand in other cities as a chief means of starting similar work. 


VALUES 


Now that so much has been said of the history and methods 
of this particular movement it is well to put in definite form some 
of the values for which the practical minded may inquire. I believe 
that the plan has a value for the individual, the home, the school 
and the community. Stevenson says that a parable is not the 
same as a reason but it is vastly more convincing. So too, 
an incident is not the same as an explanation but it is sometimes 
more enlightening. Let me give then two incidents bearing upon 
the individual value of this movement. The first is in the form of 
a postal card recently received from a little girl. It reads, “I bought 
two cents’ worth of seed, planted it and it grew. When the corn 


came, I sold it . . . and made sixty-eight cents. . . . A 
man offers me fifty cents for the stalks that are left. This will 
make $1.18 I made out of that patch. . . . If you want, you 


can take a picture before it is gone.” 

The other incident came to the attention of the association two 
or three years ago. A boy of twelve, so crippled that he is obliged 
to drag himself about on hands and knees, bought seeds at his 
school, prepared the ground in his little yard and planted it. He 
tended the garden carefully and loved the plants so well that they 
rewarded him with luxuriant growth. During the long summer 
days, while he watched over his flowers, the burden of deformity 
which makes the ordinary sports of boyhood impossible was for- 
gotten. When visitors came he would point with pride to his 
flowers and his face would light with a smile which plainly said, 
“Here I have found a joy in life.” 

A part of the value to the home is implied in the statment of 
a woman whose husband is a sailor. “I have always wanted a 
little place in the country,” she said, “but there was no one to 
care for it. Now that the boys have been working in the school 
garden and have learned how to do things, we shall move out where 
we can have a garden of our own.” Another side is shown by the 
woman who, when asked who cared for the tastefully arranged 
little yard, replied, “My old man does it nights and mornings.” 
Many a man might not be inclined to sit on his own doorstep 
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after a day of hard labor and look out upon a yard covered with 
litter ; but the care of flowers, vines and a little grass plot in that 
same yard would prove an occupation not to be slighted. The 
value to the schools is evident on every hand, but is greatest 
perhaps in the connection that it makes between school-room 
instruction and experience and the many new means of contact 
that it offers between the home and the school. 

One indication of the value to the community at large is found 
in a letter sent to the association by a real estate dealer, which 
read in part: 


Enclosed please find check, being my contribution to the Home 
Gardening Association. This Association is doing a splendid work which 
I realized more than ever some six weeks ago when I was ona com- 
mittee to appraise three or four hundred pieces of land in the East End. 
The committee spent six afternoons riding about in automobiles, and each 
day we were impressed with the transformation in the yards of small 
property holders. There has been a most remarkable change during the 
last five years, and I feel that the association is entitled to a great deal 
of credit for the good work done. I hope the association will be in a posi- 
tion financially to keep on with the good work until it has not only covered 
the city of Cleveland, but extended its field of operations to other cities 


of Ohio. 
It may be remarked that the committee recognized the im- 


provement of grounds by placing a higher loan value on houses 
with tasteful gardens. 


CONCLUSION 


“If the Athenians desire good citizens, let them put whatever 
is good into the lives of their children.” The Home Gardening As- 
sociation has found a simple way to bring natural beauty within 
the experience of thousands of city children to whom most esthetic 
influences are denied. The character of a city is not formed so 
much by the magnificence of its public buildings as by the surround- 
ings which the humble citizen delights to have about the threshold 
of his home. Unless a love for the beautiful has entered into the 
life of the people, public adornment is an empty show. Cleveland 
is not yet a “matchless beauty spot,” but it is vastly more attractive 
than it was six years ago. When the larger and more pretentious 
plans for city beautification come to fulfillment it will be found, I 
think, that the mass of the people have been prepared to appreciate 
them and that, through the work of the Home Gardening Associa- 
tion, an appropriate background has been furnished for them. 
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Welfare Work from the Employee's 
Standpoint 
By C. C. Rayburn 


HAVE been an employee of the National Cash Register Com- 


pany for the past seven years, and have worked at the 
bench during that time. I have tried to observe welfare 


work in all its phases, and I know that many manufacturers feel 
down in their hearts that the betterment work which they are doing 
is not appreciated as much as it should be. Hence I am doubly 
glad to speak to you on this subject. 

The employee whose working hours and whose working con- 
ditions have been bettered by welfare work in any form, either that 
fostered by the employer alone, or conducted along the codperative 
plan, is keenly alive to the advantage of employment with a firm 
or corporation which takes into account the neighborhood con- 
ditions under which his family and himself must live. 

The neighborhood directly surrounding the plant is the one 
in which, pleasant or unpleasant, sightly or unsightly, healthful 
or disease-breeding, he must live, and in which he must rear his 
children. 

Housing conditions, sanitation, and educational opportunities 
are as vital to him, if his working environment is constantly im- 
proving, as are his noon-day meal, proper ventilation and light, his 
reading room and gymnasium. 

Clubs and classes for the members of his family, especially 
if carried on by an organization of which he is a member, are 
practical advantages which appeal to his common sense as a 
good thing. 

Increased or special equipment for the local school, an out- 
door gymnasium, or perhaps a vacation school, meet the immediate 
need of his family, and, if directly connected with the work him- 
self; give to the entire family a common interest in the plan in 
which each member has a part, a duty, and a gain. 

In industrial centers where welfare work is not a recent 
feature, or where it has gone beyond the “fad” period in the mind 
of the community as a whole, there is coming to be a feeling on the 
part of the employee that his advantages in working hours can 
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be rightly taken as an object lesson to other employers who have 
not yet come to see that welfare work is not charity, or disguised 
philanthropy, but a sound business principle which, in some un- 
explained way, in the bustle and hurry of our American industrial 
life, was misled, or out of line for a time. 

The intelligent employee, who is quickest to appreciate im- 
proved conditions, and who is, therefore, first to join hands in 
suggesting and working out still further progress, is, of course, 
most. anxious and willing to “convert” his fellow worker at the 
bench and machine, who is skeptical as to results and distrustful 
as to motive. 

A man who is unwilling to work under conditions that are 
bad, knowing they are bad, is the man who grasps most readily the 
fact that the same work, under better, or the best possible condi- 
tions, commands the same price, and that the. finished product 
represents so much, and no more, to his employer; while the 
improved conditions under which he labors represent so much 
added capital in health and mental force to himself. 

The unexpected resources of all kinds in a body of men and 
women of any size, when used within the same group of people, 
are of the greatest direct material advantage in welfare work. 

Athletic and musical talent brought to light, the making of 
strong personal friendships, formed because of similar tastes, dis- 
covered in the section work of a club, are certain things which, 
from the standpoint of the employee, are worthy of consideration 

In a small town, where social centers are few, or where the 
ones that exist are hurtful in their influence, the girls’ clubs and 
classes, especially, are highly valued by the girls themselves, who, 
many of them fresh from country homes, have little else to occupy 
their evenings. 

The same is true in any place, of whatever size, where a work- 
ing interest forms the basis and organized welfare work the oppor- 
tunity for meeting in other than a commercial way. 

The Men’s Welfare League of the National Cash Register 
Company during the year of its existence has successfully carried 
on entertainments and outings for its members ; provided a complete 
cooking school and gymnasium outfit for a local school in Dayton, 
and the Board of Education of that city has now made provision 
for three additional ones. The League has purchased a com- 
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plete outdoor gymnasium for the children of Dayton, which has 
proved to be of incalculable benefit to the young army that has 
taken advantage of it. 


The first free baths in Dayton were established and carried 
on by the League. These baths have been liberally patronized. 

The League also conducts a social settlement house for the 
benefit of the entire neighborhood surrounding the National Cash 
Register plant, where wood carving, sewing, embroidery, painting, 
and classes in nature study are taught. 

The League has established an athletic field where every 
Saturday a baseball game, playing the best amateur teams in the 
state, is had; and by charging a small admission fee the League is 
enabled to make some money. A gun club with a shooting range 
has also been established, by which weekly shoots are held. 

The company is now erecting a large dining hall which will 
accommodate all of the 3,800 employees who wish to procure a 
good meal at the low price of fifteen cents. 

We have tried in our organization to do something that would 


reach the point of contact of all our people, and we feel that we 
have been very successful. 


Bettering Conditions 


There is so much to be done in the way of civic betterment in America 
that the first stage is largely one of bettering conditions rather than 
artistic revolution. It is pointed out by American Homes and Gardens, 
however, that the latter represents the second, and perhaps the final 
stage and may be reached in time. Meanwhile, it is the goal to look for 
rather than the goal attained. Practical matters are more quickly realized 
by Americans than matters which do not have an immediate practical 
aspect. Any one can value a good road because one travels on it and 
realizes in person its superiority to the road that is not valuable. There 
is less general regard for an agreeable house or a fine vista, for a well 
arranged country place or a splendid business front. There are things 
which seem to require some special training to properly appreciate and 
unless appreciated properly their value will be wholly lost. 

he real meaning of civic betterment is that the public mind has been 
definitely turned to artistic matters in so far as they relate to public em- 
bellishment. Appreciation of the value of certain improvements is already 
recognized; appreciation of the value of other improvements must follow. 
This, at least, is the hope of the friends of civic betterment, and the results 
already accomplished indicate that this end will surely be reached. 



























































The Public Library and Civic Improve- 
Iment 
By Frederick M. Crunden, A. M., LL.D., 


Librarian of St. Louis Public Library. 


preface to my argument, I wish to place before your imagi- 
nation a series of tableaux vivants. Picture, then, on the 
retina of your mind an imposing edifice with suitable surroundings 
—the noblest and most beautiful structure in a great city. It 
should be the most beautiful building in the city, because it houses 
no mortal flesh and blood, but the immortal part of man, the dis- 
tillation of man’s mental and spiritual ferment through all the ages. 
Let it be of any architectural style that combines dignity with 
beauty, and declares the building to belong to the public and to be 
devoted to a high purpose. In most minds this vision will take 
form in classic lines. If imagination does not promptly act, bring 
memory to aid and call up the image of the Boston Public Library, 
or that of New York, as it is to be; or the National Library at - 
Washington, or the new library in your own city. 
I hold this building on the screen a moment, to allow you 
to note its fine lines and noble proportions. You see at a 
glance that it is a public edifice; and a second glance assures you 
that it is a library. It belongs to the people—to all the people ; and 
you know that every man, woman and child, excluding pariahs 
and parasites, has contributed directly or indirectly to its erection. 
It belongs to the people in a peculiarly comprehensive—I may say 
universal—sense, in that all the people may share its benefits 
all their lives long ; and in a peculiarly intimate and personal sense, 
in that its privileges may be appropriated by each individual 
to his own personal and intimate pleasure and profit. The city 
jail, the city hall and the city hospital also belong to all of 
us. But we do not take pride in the jail and do our best to 
keep out of it and away from it; the average citizen visits the 
city hall only on some unpleasant errand ; and the great majority of 
citizens do not go or send their relatives to the city hospital. Even 
the public school directly benefits the individual only between the 
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ages of six and twenty, and for the vast majority, between six and 
fourteen. The public library then, is the public institution par 
excellence and must be, ipso facto, a potent influence in community 
life. 

My remarks, I fear, have rather diverted your attention from 
the picture. Please look at it again. Is not its mere beholding 
educative and inspiring? Can the thousands who see it every day, 
and the scores of thousands who enter it every month fail to imbibe 
a truer taste for beauty? And is not a pervading love of beauty one 
of the corner stones of civic improvement? But keeping your eye 
on the harmonious lines and noble proportions of the building as 
you approach, let us enter. A short granitoid walk—I wish it were 
twice as long—crosses the lawn; we go up granite steps to a 
vestibule, handsome, even magnificent—finished in various marbles, 
whose beautiful veins and colors, brought out from the rough stone 
by polishing, illustrate how education develops the latent 
capabilities and talents of the natural man. Borne along by the 
throng of incomers, we enter a spacious delivery room, where all 
is animation and activity, here a group at the registration 
counter; twenty consulting the card catalogue, four or five 
waiting turns at the information desk, a line at the receiving desk 
reaching out into the middle of the room; three benches full in 
front of the delivery counter and a dozen other persons standing 
near, two or three issue clerks charging books at the rate of 300 
an hour, five books a minute, thirty or forty persons in the open- 
shelf room examining books and making selections, the juvenile 
room thronged with boys and girls of all ages from six to sixteen, 
and two steady streams of persons of both sexes, of all ages and 
every condition of life pouring through the open doors with the 
orderliness begotten of respect for the character and purpose of 
the building. 

Go with me to the basement, or ground floor. Here is an 
immense room devoted to the distribution of books through out- 
side agencies. From this place are sent boxes of books to branches 
and stations—say ten branches and sixty stations—to eighty public 
and ten private schoos, to Sunday Schools, social settlements and 
reformatories, engine houses, factories and department stores, ag- 
eregating from half a million to a million volumes a year, and con- 
stituting half of the total circulation. In its prominent features this 
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scene is one of bustle and haste that seems ill to comport with the 
purposes of an educational institution. But I have merely sketched 
the superficial and more obvious activity. The crowd that is 
coming and going in such haste contains persons who came 
with lists of books already prepared, others who received sug- 
gestions and aid from the information clerk or some other com- 
petent adviser, and still others who spend a quarter or half an 
hour in the select collection on open shelves, testing and tasting 
before making a final choice. But go with me to the great reading- 
rooms, to the general or any of the special reference rooms. In 
the first—a room 120 by 8o feet, you will see several hundred 
men and a score of women seated at tables or, as in one large 
library, like the audience at an entertainment, all absorbed in read- 
ing periodicals, including many scientific journals and the leading 
weeklies and monthlies that voice the best thought of the time. 

In the general reference room you will find by the score or 
the hundred, students and inquirers of both sexes and all ages, 
from the high school boy, with a debate on municipal ownership, to 
the professor emeritus, finishing the magnum opus begun so many 
years ago. Here quiet prevails ; and concentrated purpose pervades 
the atmosphere. 

Then there are the various special reference rooms: the 
technological room, where enterprising manufacturers and foremen 
are seeking ideas, and ambitious journeymen and apprentices are 
studying the methods and the scientific theories which they are to 
apply in their daily occupations ; the patent room, where inventors 
seek information as to what has been already done in their re- 
spective lines; the art room, where artists and architects and 
amateurs study the works of the great masters, and designers seek 
graceful forms and harmonious color combinations that will 
beautify our home furnishings and the fabrics with which we are 
clothed. There is also a music room, where popular music may 
be borrowed for use at home and the great scores may be studied 
by advanced amateurs and professional musicians. But we need 
go no farther. It is already evident that there is no form of 
worthy human endeavor which is not aided and stimulated by 
the public library. And especially is the public library essential 
to the advancement of the aims of this Association. A few pursue 
the study of natural science for their love of it, many more for 
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its applicability to the productive arts. Its continued cultivation 
may be safely left to the incentive of its extrinsic and personal 
rewards. History, travel, biography, and above all, literature, offer 
the intrinsic rewards of the highest intellectual pleasure. This 
taste for good literature, which is at the bottom of all taste for 
higher things, has been widely disseminated by the achievements of 
the modern printing press; and yet to a great majority the 
awakening and the gratification of this taste comes only through 
the pubic library. Now, if the literature of the productive arts 
and of entertainment needs the public library for its general dis- 
tribution, how much more is the public library necessary to spread 
among the masses of the people—and the classes, too—a knowledge 
of these facts and principles which offer no bait of personal, 
material profit or of intellectual pleasure, and yet so nearly concern 
the corporate comfort and social salvation of all? 

Sociology, the study of social phenomena, is a comparatively 
new science. In my opinion, it is the most important of all 
sciences, in the present stage of mankind. For many centuries we 
have studied theology. We have had centuries of acrimonious and 
violent discussion, bloody wars and fierce persecutions; but we 
have never got beyond the two commandments that Christ gave us 
embodying all the law and the prophets. In only the remotest 
degree have we obeyed the second commandment, without which, 
as the Master has told us, we cannot obey the first. And now, 
approaching the problem from a human point of view, we begin 
to perceive the solidarity of mankind: that 

“All are needed by each one: 

Nothing is fair and good alone;” 
that we cannot ignore our weaker brethren, that we cannot have 
the “City Beautiful” without the brother prosperous,—at least 
well-fed, well-clad, decently housed and fairly educated. Aside 
from the mandates of religion we profess, we are beginning to see 
that society is an organism, that there is a complete interdependence 
among its parts to the remotest and minutest cells, that plague 
spots cannot exist here and there without affecting the health of 
the whole body politic. As pain in a tooth or a toe affects the 
comfort of the whole body and the action of the brain, so does 
society suffer from even a modicum of vice and poverty; and the 
evil effects of these diseases are most keenly felt where popu- 
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lation is densest and extremes meet. Hence it is in cities that social 
problems are most pressing. The solution of these problems lies in 
general enlightenment. A few wise and altruistic men and women 
in each community cannot force reforms, moral or material, on the 
rest: no American city has a Napoleon to compel it to accept the 
plan of a Haussmann. They who see must work earnestly and 
patiently to open the eyes of others, till a substantial majority see 
that civic improvement and social reform are the objects most 
worthy of their pursuit and most promising of rich rewards to all. 
I purposely couple civic improvement with social—perhaps it would 
be more precise to say political—reform. Civic improvement is 
making headway in spite of adverse circumstances ; and I believe 
in pushing forward under present conditions, at the same_ time 
however, making every effort to better the conditions. Every form 
of civic improvement would go forward with quadrupled speed if 
it were not for one obstacle, the lack of funds. The movement we 
represent has made at least this much progress, that most cities 
see plainly that certain things are desirable; but the difficulty that 
confronts the proposal in the outset is the question, “Where is the 
money to come from?” This puts a damper on the project, though 
not till various ingenious devices have been offered for shifting 
the burden onto posterity or onto the shoulders of those who are 
already bearing more than their share. But throughout the country 
a small, but an increasing, number see that all that is necessary to 
secure sufficient funds to make every city a “City Beautiful” is 
to abandon the present inequitable and impracticable tax systems, 
which put a penalty on honesty and a premium on perjury, and are 
wholly impossible of execution. A few now see—and the full 
measure of civic improvement will not be achieved till the many 
see—that all the utilities and all the luxuries and adornments a city 
may desire, can be obtained by simply taking for the use of the 
community that fund of wealth which the community as a whole 
creates. Find the necessary money for improvements, and you 
will soon have an improved city: adopt an equitable, scientific and 
practicable tax system, and the money will soon be available. By 
our unscientific—I may say absurd—taxing systems we commit a 
double injustice: first, we allow enterprising—there can be no 
offence in that term—we allow enterprising individuals to possess 
themselves of immense values created by and therefore belonging 
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to the community ; and, after turning over to the favored few this 
enormous fund, we proceed to take from all other citizens a portion 
of the wealth which they individually have earned and which 
belongs to them individually. The amount of wealth we are able 
to wrest from its individual creators is not equal to the amount 
that our ignorance, more or less supplemented by the dishonesty 
of our officials, has given to the privileged few; and hence, as a 
community, we are always short of funds for needed improvements. 
Enlightenment on the subject of taxation will solve the problem. 

This is one feature of that general enlightenment which must 
precede any considerable measure of civic improvement. Much has 
been said, and truthfully said, on the importance to our cause of a 
development of artistic taste in the masses of the people. I have 
often remarked that a collection of fine pictures in a public library 
visited every day by three or four thousand people would do much 
more for the dissemination of a love for art than the same pictures 
can do in a museum visited by perhaps not more than thirty or 
forty persons a day. The Nation points out this fact in an editorial, 
November 7, 1901: 

It has become apparent that training in art appreciation is 
best undertaken by institutions which are already frequented by 
the people. The exhibitions of the societies and of dealers reach a 
very limited class, and one already of considerable training. Free 
lectures and museum talks reach only those whose interest or 
curiosity has been already aroused. Public libraries reach first of 
all practically every class of people, and being usually owned by 
the people, do not arouse the suspicion which usually falls upon 
professedly philanthropic enterprises. It is because of the wise use 
of such an initial advantage that the art departments of the Public 
Library and Cooper Union, of New York City, the Boston Public 
Library and the Congressional Library at Washington, to men- 


tion only a few instances, are doing a most valuable work, which 
is capable of wider development. 


The most successful free loan exhibition ever held in St. Louis 
was given many years ago in the reading-room of the old Public 
School Library, when that was a subscription library with only 
four or five thousand members. A similar exhibition held in our 
prospective new Free Library building will draw ten to twenty 
times the number of visitors. The public library is the best place 
to present any exhibit in which it is desired to arouse public interest. 
Last year at Providence a scheme for a system of suburban and 
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interurban parks and boulevards found its most effective propa- 
ganda in a comprehensive and wonderfully ingenious exhibit, em- 
bodied under the general heading, “Civic Art.” It included such 
phases as the treatment of water front, bridges, regulation of 
advertising and the smoke nuisance, school gardens, city plan, 
etc., and a special card catalogue of about five hundred references 
under these heads was supplied. 

I but uttered a truism when I said that the necessary con- 
dition of municipal improvement is general enlightenment. It is 
almost equally self-evident that the public library is the most 
efficient factor in promoting general enlightenment. The school 
instructs and to a very small degree, informs; but upon the vast 
majority its influence ceases at fourteen, some years before the 
pupil can be expected to give any thought to civic or political or 
economic problems. The school fits him for his primary function 
as a bread winner: for his education as a citizen he must look to 
the public library. A well-known citizen of St. Louis, a graduate 
of Harvard, told me years ago, when he was under thirty, that 
he had got more education from the St. Louis Public Library than 
he had from his high school and college courses. 

Some twenty-five or more years ago I became interested in a 
a cub reporter on one of the local papers, who was a daily 
visitor to the Library, often spending hours in the reference room. 
About twelve years ago a book appeared, entitled “The Englishman 
at Home,” by Edward Porritt, which soon won its place as the 
best presentation of the British political system ever published. 


Last year I had a call from that cub reporter, and learned that 
he was the author of the admirable work I had so often recom- 


mended. In conversation he told me that he was compelled to leave 
school at an early age and that he had obtained his education, 
beyond the rudiments, in the public libraries of England and 
America. How solid and comprehensive that education is may 
be judged from the book referred to and from a later work in 
two large octavo volumes, entitled “The Unreformed House of 
Commons,” published in 1903. In the preface of this Mr. Porritt 
acknowledges his indebtedness to American libraries by saying 
that at least five-sevenths of the research necessary for the writing 
of these volumes on British and Irish affairs was done in American 
libraries, “whose well-ordered and easily accessible wealth in all 
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student in the United States.” 


one city to the other in an hour. 








these departments must come as a pleasant surprise to an English 


I have pronounced the study of sociology the most important 
to which man’s attention can, at this time, be directed. We have 
advanced so far in the physical sciences and their application that 
we can afford to let the foremost column mark time while we 
marshal and bring forward the scattered, belated and discordant 
forces of social science. It would be of vastly greater value to 
Cleveland and St. Louis and to the whole country, to solve the 
economic problems that would make these cities model munici- 
palities than to discover the secret of aerial navigation and go from 


Now, what is the public library doing for the specific educa- 
tion which is gradually creating a public sentiment in favor of 
municipal improvement, of cleaner—physically and morally— 
healthier and more beautiful cities? I have thought that the best 
answer to this question would be the presentation of a few statistics 
regarding the circulation of books bearing directly on social and 
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municipal problems. I refér to such books on the physical aspects 
of cities as Patrick Geddes’ “City Development,” Robinson’s “Im- 
provement of Towns and Cities,’ Goodhue’s “Municipal Im- 
provements,” etc., and on the political and economic side, such 


Administration.” 


demand for a book is when it is new and kept on the 


been consulted hundreds of times. 


early record lost. 


thirteen persons and read probably by eighteen or twenty. 








works as Parsons’ “City for the People,” and Fairlie’s “Municipal 


One copy of Parsons’ book I find has been issued fifteen times 
in its present binding. It is fair to assume that it was drawn a 
greater number of times in its first binding since by far the greatest 


shelves. It is safe to say that this copy has been read by fifty 
people. Another copy kept in the reference room has probably 


Hodder’s “Fight for the City,” published two years ago, 
has been drawn for home reading at least thirty times. Full figures 
cannot be obtained in the case of books that are a year or more old, 
because date labels and book cards have been changed, and the 


Fairlie’s “Municipal Administration” has been drawn by 


Devlin’s “Municipal Reform in the United States” was drawn 
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twelve times last year, and Coler’s “Municipal Government” ten 
times. Hunter’s. “Poverty” was placed in the collection in Feb- 
ruary. In these eight months it has been drawn for home reading 
seventeen times, which means that it has been out practically all 
the time. These figures take no account of persons who have con- 
sulted the books in the Library; and these are only a few ex- 
amples hurriedly chosen out of scores of similar books. 

Some years ago there was started in St. Louis a vigorous move- 
ment for municipal reform under the auspices of an organization 
called the Civic Federation. Though its course was ended by 
internal dissension in a year or less, it counts to its credit one great 
achievement, the most important reform that has been accomplished 
in St. Louis in two generations. It abolished what was probably 
the worst school board the city ever had—and it had had bad 
ones before—and obtained an entirely new charter, under which 
St. Louis has, according to disinterested judges, the best public 
school system in the United States. This may seem aside from 
my theme until I explain the part our Public Library had in the 
movement. One of the fruitful methods adopted by the Federation 
8 was to mention in their ward club meetings certain books which 

would give further information on the topics discussed. Hundreds 
of young men came to the Library to ask for these books. At the 
request of the Federation, the Library purchased additional copies 
of Doctor Shaw’s “Municipal Government in Great Britain” and 
“On the Continent.” I find eight copies of each of these books 
now in the collection; and from the book cards and date labels I 
find that they have been issued more than two hundred times, which 
means that they have been read by four or five hundred people. 
There can be little doubt that the reading of these and other similar 
books by several hundred young men at the period of that civic 
uprising was an aid to the enthusiasm that inaugurated one great 
reform and came near accomplishing others still greater. 

I think I have said enough to show that the public library is 
an important factor in civic improvement. The building worthy 
to house it is an impressive illustration of civic art; it is also the 
highest embodiment of civic spirit because it represents not the 
repressive or coercive side of government, but the educative, 
the beneficent, the philanthropic function of community life. It 
educates the mind and the taste, the manners and the morals of the 
child; and through the lives and teachings of sages and heroes, 
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it forms the ideals of the coming citizen, on which the future of city 
and state must depend. It gives to the adult facilities for continu- 
ing his education through life; and it is his chief resource for 
that element of his education that bears on his relations to his 
fellow-man and his duties as a citizen. 

A librarian is ready to maintain that the public library is a 
factor in civic improvement and all other improvement, and it 
would be hard for an opponent to prove a negative. The argument 
is very simple. The library is the storehouse of the past. In it is 
stored and made accessible all that mankind has thought and done 
and felt from the dawn of historic time. In it is promptly gathered, 
through the multiplying press, the inventions, discoveries, ex- 
plorations, and achievements of the wide world of today. It con- 
tains not only a record of the deeds of man’s hands and the 
thoughts of man’s brain, but also of the aspirations of his soul. It 
is not only a reservoir of knowledge, but also an ever-flowing 
fountain of inspiration. 


Notes 


The Report of the Committee on Civic Improvements of the Archi- 
tectural League of America for 1906 contains a compact account of the 
most important civic improvements planned or under way in all the 
important American Cities both of the United States and Canada. Any- 
one desiring to get a rapid and comprehensive view of the Civic Improve- 
ment situation will find this pamphlet very useful. 


Kelsey and Gould, landscape architects of Boston, Massachusetts, 
have drawn up an elaborate report upon “The Improvement of Columbia, 
South Carolina,” for the Civic League of that city. This report, illustrated 
from maps, photographs and designs, provides a very comprehensive plan 
for the beautification of Columbia, by means of park extension, tree plant- 
ing, street improvement, etc. It is of great interest for the reason that it 
is the first report of the kind ever prepared for a Southern city. Persons 
interested in the matter may obtain a copy of the pamphlet by sending 
the cost price, fifty cents, to Miss Belle Williams, President of the 
Civic Improvement League, Columbia, S. C. 
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Carnegie Libraries 
By Theodore Wesley Koch 


Librarian of the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


N the North American Review for June, 1889, Mr. Carnegie 
published an article on “Wealth” which attracted marked 
attention both in England and America, calling forth com- 

ments and criticisms from Gladstone, Grover Cleveland, Cardinal 
Gibbons, Cardinal Manning, Bishop Potter, Rabbi Adler and 
others. At the request of the editor, Mr. Carnegie contributed to 
the December number of the Review a second article in which he 
pointed out what were in his judgment the best fields for the 
use of surplus wealth and the best methods of administering it 
for the good of the people. The two articles, slightly revised and 
coordinated, have been reprinted as the title essay of his book 
“The Gospel of Wealth and Other Timely Essays.” 

In his first paper Mr. Carnegie had said that “the main con- 
sideration should be to help those who will help themselves; to 
provide part of the means by which those who desire to improve 
may do so; to give those who desire to rise the aids by which 
they may rise ; to assist, but rarely or never to do all. Neither the 
individual nor the race is improved by almsgiving. Those worthy 
of assistance, except in rare cases, seldom require assistance.” 

This thought was continued in his second paper. “The first 
requisite for a really good use of wealth by the millionaire who 
has accepted the gospel which proclaims him only a trustee of the 
surplus that comes to him, is to take care that the purposes for 
which he spends it shall not have a degrading, pauperizing tendency 
upon its recipients, but that his trust shall be so administered as to 
stimulate the best and most aspiring poor of the community to 
further efforts for their own improvement.” 

Mr. Carnegie’s answer to the question, What is the best gift 
which can be given to a community? is that in his judgment 
“a free library occupies the first place provided the community 

*Mr. Koch’s address was concerned mainly with the architecture of 
the libraries erected in the United States through the generosity of Mr. 
Carnegie and was illustrated by seventy-five stereopticon views. As his 


remarks centered about these illustrations it is impracticable to give here 
aything but extracts from the more general part of his address. 
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will accept and maintain it as a public institution, as much a part 
of the city property as its public schools, and, indeed, an adjunct 
to these.” “It is, no doubt, possible,” says Mr. Carnegie, “that my 
Own personal experience may have led me to value a free library 
beyond all other forms of beneficence. When I was a working- 
boy in Pittsburg, Colonel Anderson of Allegheny—a name that I 
can never speak without feelings of devotional gratitude—opened 
his little library of four hundred books to boys. Every Saturday 
afternoon he was in attendance at his house to exchange books. No 
one but he who has felt it can ever know the intense longing with 
which the arrival of Saturday was awaited, that a new book might 
be had. My brother and Mr. Phipps, who have been my principal 
business partners through life, shared with me Colonel Anderson’s 
precious generosity, and it was when reveling in the treasures which 
he opened to us that I resolved, if ever wealth came to me, that 
it should be used to establish free libraries, that other poor boys 
might receive opportunities similar ta those for Which we were 
indebted to that noble man.” 

Colonel Anderson established in 1850 the “J. Anderson 
Library Institute of Allegheny City,” which was open for the 
free circulation of books at stated hours on Tuesdays and Satur- 
days. The bookplate which Colonel Anderson had devised for his 
institute shows clearly that the founder’s intention was to furnish 
reading for the mechanics and workingmen who made up the 
larger part of the community. It has the apt motto: “Take fast hold 
of instruction : let her not go, for she is thy life. Proverbs, chapter 
4, verse 13.” 

The Anderson Library was closed shortly after its founder’s 
death, in 1861, not perhaps so much on account of lack of public in- 
terest in keeping it open as owing to the all absorbing interest in the 
Civil War. The books were boxed up and stored in the basement of 
the City Hall until shortly after the close of the war, when they were 
entrusted to the charge of the recently organized Allegheny Library 
Association. In 1871 the management of the Association was 
placed in the hands of the Board of School Controllers who, during 
the next year, were empowered to appropriate from the school 
funds a sum of money for the maintenance of a free public library. 
When the Carnegie Free Library was organized in 1890, it was 
generally expected that the Public School Library would be merged 
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into the new institution, but there were unfortunately legal diffi- 
culties which prevented the amalgamation. The Public School 
Library now numbers 26,000 volumes, including about four 
hundred books from the original Anderson Library. 

Mr. Carnegie has on several occasions paid fond tribute to 
Colonel Anderson’s memory, but on June 15, 1904, there was un- 
veiled in Allegheny as a gift from him a lasting memorial to the man 
who inspired the great steel king with the idea of his library 
crusade. The monument is at the corner of the Carnegie Library 
lot and consists of a portrait bust by Daniel Chester French. In 
front of the large granite slab which supports the bust is the figure 
of an iron worker, who sits bared to the waist upon an anvil, and 
rests from his labors long enough to glance at the large open book 
which he holds on his knees. 

Mr. Carnegie does not care to be known as a philanthropist, 
whom he defines as one who not only gives his wealth but also 
follows it up by personal attention. The claims upon Mr. Carnegie’s 
time and the wide area over which his benefactions have been 
spread have not permitted of his carrying out the second stipula- 
tion to any great extent. Yet it must be said that he has followed 
with very keen interest and wise counsel the development of many 
of the institutions which owe their existence to his liberality, 
notably those in and around Pittsburg which serve the large 
communities immediately interested in and dependent upon the 
works and industries by means of which Mr. Carnegie’s wealth was 
largely acquired. 

Mr. Carnegie has expressed great admiration for the method 
of giving employed by Mr. Enoch Pratt of Baltimore, who not 
only gave to his city the library which bears his name but also 
watched constantly over its growth and development, sharing with 
the trustees the burden of the many problems which beset them 
from time to time, helping with practical suggestions and cheering 
all with his optimism. On the occasion of the formal opening 
of the magnificent library building which Mr. Carnegie had pre- 
sented to the District of Columbia, he said with genial modesty : 
“It is so little to give money to a good cause and there end,”— 
then turning to the Commissioners and Trustees—“and so grand 
to give thought and time, as‘these gentlemen have done.” 

At the dinner given in Mr. Carnegie’s honor, April 7, 1902, 
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by the Society of American Authors, Mr. Melvil Dewey, respond- 
ing to the toast “The immeasurable service Mr. Carnegie has 
rendered Public Libraries,” said: “If Mr. Carnegie were investing 
every few days in stocks, men would begin to look very carefully 
into the condition of the stocks he bought. He has been investing 
every little while for the past few years in libraries, and I believe 
that he has done it with the same ideas that made him in an age 
of steel invest in steel and make the best steel in the world and then 
command the markets of the world for it. His wisdom has done 
five times as much as his wealth in the conditions he has put 
with his gifts.” 

The conditions referred to are the well known proviso that the 
community accepting the offer of a library building furnish a site 
and agree to supply an annual maintenance fund of at least ten per 
cent. of the amount of the gift. The percentage was higher in some 
of Mr. Carnegie’s earlier offers, but I know of only one case 
where it was lower and I have it from one of the trustees of that 
particular institution that they regret that Mr. Carnegie was ever 
persuaded to make an exception in their case. They find it im- 
possible to administer the library property on the five per cent. basis 
and yet they are unable to persuade the city fathers to increase the 
grant. To the fact that the communities are expected to maintain 
and develop the many free libraries which are scattered over Great 
Britain, Mr. Carnegie attributes most of their usefulness. “An 
endowed institution,” he claims, “is liable to become the prey of a 
clique. The public ceases to take interest in it, or, rather, never 
acquires interest in it. The rule has been violated which requires 
the recipients to help themselves. Everything has been done 
for the community instead of its being only helped to help itself, 
and good results rarely ensue.” 

“IT do not want to be known for what I give,” said Mr. 
Carnegie on one occasion, “but for what I induce others to give.” 
An interesting list could be made of gifts to Carnegie libraries. It 
would include not only tracts of land, but furnishings and endow- 
ments for the libraries, as well as books and pictures and well 
equipped museums. But, of course, the main value of a gift of this 
kind is not represented by its sum total in dollars and cents, but 
rather by the civic interest which it arouses in the object of the gift. 
Many a citizen’s attention was first called to the fact that there 
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was a puble library in his town by the discussion of a Carnegie 
grant in the local papers. 

Some honest doubts have been expressed in regard to this 
Carnegie library deluge. “Of course, every town ought to have a 
library,” remarked the Boston Transcript in an editorial under 
date of November 28, 1902. “There does not exist a municipality 
in the United States but knows that its equipment is incomplete 
without a library. Moreover, there is not one that would not have 
a library sooner or later by its own efforts, unless the hope of a gift 


from Mr. Carnegie leads it to defer the matter indefinitely.” 


That a community should put off the establishment of a library 
indefinitely because of being disappointed in its expectation of a 
Carnegie grant is hardly credible. It requires some active can- 
vassing to secure the offer—usually a ballot on the subject and a 
guarantee of a suitable maintenance fund. If the guarantee 
is sufficient and the finances of the community seem to warrant 
the annual expenditure of the amount involved, Mr. Carnegie 
usually makes the grant. The refusals have, I am inclined to think, 
been more frequent from the towns than from Mr. Carnegie, the 
offer usually having been made in response to the request of some 
private individual or from a body of library trustees. Mr. Carnegie 
has very rarely taken the initiative in these matters. 

The majority of the communities in the United States which 
have shared Mr. Carnegie’s bounty are in the newly settled parts 
of the country, in places which have been harassed by demands 
for the more pressing public improvements, such as good roads, 
schools, churches, courthouses, sewerage, lighting and water-supply 
systems, and Mr. Carnegie has simply put them that much forward 
by giving them the advantage of a library home. He thus directs 
attention to their library needs, but does not supply them. He 
supplies merely convenient accessories for the administration of a 
library, not the library itself,—the shell and not the kernel. The 
books and the library spirit must come from the people themselves. 
This, as already pointed out, has been his policy from the first. 
Whether the library is to bear fruit depends upon the community. 

It is conceivable that a community may, through a mistaken 
pride, rush into this matter before season, that it may seek the 
offer of a Carnegie grant before it is prepared to properly take 
care of a library. But Mr. Carnegie has foreseen the danger of an 
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ambitious community overreaching its legitimate ends and his 
secretary and financial agent have required full statements as 
to the population and income of a community before entertaining 
its proposition. In not a few cases Mr. Carnegie has not granted 
the full amount asked for because it was felt that in accepting the 
larger sum the community would be binding itself to do more than 
it should undertake. 

Mr. Carnegie has never thrust his gift upon a community, nor 
has he ever willingly stood in the way of anyone else giving a 
library to a community. I recall one instance where, in response to 
a request for aid, he offered to furnish money for a library building 
but withdrew his offer when he heard that a former citizen desired 
to present a library to his native town. In notifying the prospective 
donor of his action, Mr. Carnegie congratulated him upon the 
opportunity of which he had availed himself. 

There is a popular misconception to the effect that all these 
libraries which Mr. Carnegie has scattered over the land bear his 
name, that he has erected them simply as so many monuments 
to himself. The direct opposite is true. He makes no stipulation 
as to the name the library shall bear. The great majority of them 
are known simply as the Public Library of the town which sup- 
ports them. Most of the gifts have been to libraries already in 
existence at the time of the offer, corporate institutions, the names 
of which no one would think of changing simply because they 
had been given a new home. This is as it should be. As one 
ardent library worker in Montana put it, “You would not give a 
child the name of a man who gives him a new suit of clothes; no 
matter how good a suit it might be, he would still bear his father’s 
name.” Naturally there is usually some tablet or inscription on 
the building stating that it was erected through the generosity of 
Mr. Carnegie. Common courtesy would require some such ac- 
knowledgment of so great a gift. Certain library boards have 
acknowledged their indebtedness by inserting the words “Carnegie 
Building” as a qualifying phrase under the name of their library. 
On the other hand, when any particular library has been called into 
being through the agency of Mr. Carnegie’s princely liberality 
and the recipients of his bounty have wished to do him honor 
they have named the library after him. But this has followed 
and not preceded the gift. 
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In an old book of Scotch ballads, there is a poem called “The 


Garland” which is almost prophetically applicable to the patron 
saint of libraries. It begins: 














“Sir Carnegie’s gane owre the sea, 
And’s plowing thro’ the main, 

And now must make a lang voyage 
The red gold for to gain.” 

It is the story of a well-born Scottish lad who goes abroad 
to make his fortune, and who succeeds beyond his utmost hopes. 
He marries his lady-love and his wealth and generosity make him 
in his old age a hero among the people. How well it pictures the 
life of our own Andrew Carnegie, I leave you to judge from two 
stanzas, which run as follows: 


“Sir Carnegie has gained the gold 
He gaed so far to seek, 

It hasna made him hard o’ heart 
He still is kind and meek. 


“And muckle gold the gude man has 
But more he gi’es awa’ 

To this, and that, to right and left, 
He gi’es his gold to a.” 














Our Modern Business Architecture 


In the last twenty years our large cities have been rebuilt. The steel 
skeleton and improvements in elevator construction have made possible 
buildings of a size and height previously unknown; and the centralization of 
business has generated profits that have developed a magnificence that was 
before undreamt of. 

These buildings are cramped and are built high because the “enter- 
prise back of them has endeavored to get all the rent possible out of the 
ground space. They lack the margin and space necessary to a good 
effect; and the ostentation of the commercial spirit has led to gaudy and 
meretricious ornamentation. Such are the faults of this architecture. 

Its merits are power, magnificence, and the perfect adaptation of 
means to an end. Look about any one of the enormous buildings in our 
large cities and note the splendor, elegance, and luxury. Their demerits 
sink into insignificance beside their strength and regal power. The pyramids 
of Egypt are strong, but they are senseless. Our big office buildings are 
admirably adapted to a myriad shifting needs. 

Another class of business, generally situated where land is not so 
valuable, is the railroad station. They are not cramped and the archi- 
tecture is marked by spaciousness and elegance. In the station at St. Louis, 
Boston, or Pittsburg a man may wait for his local train in a chamber 
that will vie in beauty and stateliness with Windsor or Potsdam. 

The majority of the great office and railroad buildings have been 
erected within the last decade. They are the flowers of our time, the 
expression of our spirit. While it may be true that this age has reached 
its zenith and that the spirit of commercialism will enter upon its decline 
before many years have passed, these buildings will stand; and it is 
certainly true that future ages will look upon our present architecture as 
highly characteristic of this age of business. 

—American Civic Association Press Sheet. 
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A System of Public Playgrounds 
By Joseph Lee 


HE Public Recreation Department of the American Civic 

Association is informing itself of the best playground 

work that is being done in the country, and will be glad 

to answer questions on the subject and to yefer inquirers to 

persons, so far as it, is able to discover them, who are doing the 
actual work and who know most about it. 

Secondly : It is having a leaflet on “The Country Boy” written 
by George E. Johnson, Superintendent of Schools at Tewksbury, 
Massachusetts, who, as Superintendent of Schools at Andover, 
carried on one of the most successful country vacation schools 
that there has been, and who has made a special study of play 
from the educational point of view. This will be followed by a 
leaflet on the playground needs of a community by the vice 
president. 

I believe that the best service the department can render is 
through suggesting a definite standard of public playground pro- 
vision. By so doing it will contribute to definiteness in the dis- 
cussion of the question and to the securing of practical results. 
The following is a brief summary of such a standard. Criticism 
of it is hoped for, and should be addressed to Miss Margaret Curtis, 
Secretary, 101 Tremont Street, Boston. 

Chapter 412 of the Acts of Massachusetts of 1898 provided 
for the expenditure by the Park Commissioners of Boston of half 
a million dollars “for the creation of a system of playgrounds.” 
It has been under this act, drawn by Mayor Quincy, that most of 
Boston’s playgrounds have been provided, and the result is that 
Boston has not merely a number, but a system, of playgrounds, or 
rather the outline of such. 

* What constitutes a system of playgrounds? What are the 
requirements ? 

I. Every child needs to play. Play on the part of chiidren 
is not the result of caprice or whim nor merely of exuberant spirits. 
It is not merely, as in the case of adults, a means of relaxation 
or diversion or only of compensatory and recreational value. 
Children play in obedience to the same law that makes them 
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eat or breathe. It is, indeed, because of the need of play that 
there are any such things as children at all. As Herr Gross 
of the land of songs and toys, has shown us, Nature sends men and 
the higher animals into the world so helpless and unfinished not 
merely that time may be put into the finishing of them, but in 
order that they may be finished according to a certain method. 
And the method she has chosen is the method of growth by 
activity. The child is built not merely for action but by action. 
Nature prescribes the activity and builds the child around it. The 
physiologists say “the function makes the organ.” It is equally 
true that the function makes the creature as a whole. And the 
form in which the function of the whole being is prescribed during 
infancy, during the time in which the man is being built, is in 
the play impulses. As Herr Gross has put it: “Children do not 
play because they are young, they are young in order that they 
may play.” 

And if you will spend half an hour watching a child at play, 
and will observe his utter seriousness and absorption—from the 
small boy building blocks to the collegian on the foot-ball team— 
you will see that what is being exercised and developed is not 
merely his body but his mind. Play calls into its intensest and most 
absorbed activity the most serious thing there is in him. It is 
Nature’s school not merely for the muscles but for the whole boy 
—the method by which not only the body but the soul is formed. 

Thus play represents, in education, nature’s great prescribed 
course. It is the form in which the law of growth declares itself 
in the child. If we desire our children to grow up we will 
make our own statutes to correspond. 

It follows that: 

II. Every residence neighborhood should have accessible 
playgrounds suited to every age of childhood. 

These need not always be public. In the country, and in a 
lesser degree as we approach city conditions, there is room for the 
smaller child to play, and sometimes there are ball fields and 
tennis grounds for the older children on private land. Some- 
times, however, such play space is too private—is not a meeting 
place and therefore not a playground, but only an outdoor nursery. 
It is a special need of the country child that his play should be 
social. 
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Besides private land another resource is the street. In some 
cities streets are set aside by special ordinance for coasting. 
Asphalt paved streets in the tenement house districts are used 
for dancing, marbles, hop scotch, skip rope and other games, in- 
cluding in Boston base ball; and the streets, sidewalks and steps 
will always be a valuable resource. The street does not in my 
opinion do the positive harm that it is supposed to do. Children 
learn to swear in the street, but it is by no means their only op- 
portunity for acquiring that linguistic accomplishment. The street. 
however, lacks two essentials of the playground. It is dangerous, 
and it is too subject to distraction and interruption to result in the 
consecutive, purposeful play that has the greatest value. 

III. The effective radius for the different classes of play- 
grounds is as follows: 

1. For children in arms—'% mile. 

2. For children under six who can walk—™%4 mile, not 
crossing an electric car or railroad track. 

3. For children six to twelve—™% mile. 

4. For children twelve to seventeen who cannot afford car 
fares—3 mile. 

5. Ball fields for the bigger boys and men—a mile of walking 
and a five cent fare. 

For all kinds the nearer the better. Quaere: how much will 
boys be kept away by a social barrier between districts ? 

IV. The different kinds of playgrounds ought to be com- 
bined as far as possible (as under the admirable plans of the South 
Park Commissioners of Chicago shown and described in their 
report for 1904). 

V. Every school should have on outdoor playground of at 
least thirty square feet for each child under fourteen, and a larger 
space for each child over fourteen. 

The reason that the schoolhouse playground can be so small 
is that children at recess do not play as they do at other times. 
Nature’s requirement for the child that has been confined several 
hours in school is like the straightening up of a young tree that has 
been bent. It is not so much an act of growth as a regaining of 
equilibrium. What children instinctively do at recess is not to play 
games or to do anything requiring attention or material effort, but 
simply to “let off steam,” that is to say, run round, thump each 
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other, and squeal. This pleasing and Heaven-ordained occupa- 
tion does not utterly require more than the space mentioned. 
Children over fourteen seem to lose this instinct, and for them 
room for games must be provided. 

VI. The whole system of playgrounds ought to be under the 
public school authorities, because the playground is an educa- 
tional institution, and because the service required of the master 
of a school ought to be not teaching subjects but forming 
character. What we ought to ask of him is not “What have 
you taught my boy?” but “What sort of a boy have you made of 
him?” In order that we may fairly make this requirement of the 
school master we must give him the whole, boy to deal with. 
It is a question not of acquirements but of reaching the soul, and 
the playground is the most important single avenue for that 
purpose. The true educational unit is the school as a social and 
neighborhood center, including the school garden and playground. 

VII. The kinds of playgrounds that every neighborhood 
should have are as follows: 

1. For babies with their mothers. Babies cannot live without 
air. They do not get enough of the real article at home and must 
therefore be out of doors a part of every day. There must ac- 
cordingly be places where mothers can take them for air and play 
These places should have the following things: 

Sufficient benches on which men are never allowed to be. 
“No rest for the Weary,” or words to that effect, should be posted 
on these. 

Sand or paths in which digging is practicable and is 
allowed. 

Shade in summer. 

Sun, and shelter from the northwest, in winter. (Special 
shelters of young spruce trees are put on the northwest of benches 
in the Boston Public Garden every winter.) 

A kindergartner. 

Other things to be had if possible: 

Trees and grass (with permission to roll on the latter), flowers, 
and some outlook, preferably over water. 

A wading pool. 

Swings—six feet high will do. 

Blocks the size and shape of a brick,—too big to be easily 
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put in one’s pocket for kindling—better anyway than smaller ones, 
when you are building on uneven ground, because less wobbly. 

2. For children under six. Playgrounds for children from 
three to six ought also to provide for mothers and babies, and 
therefore must include all that Class 1 requires. They should 
also have more playthings. Almost anything is good. The child- 
ren can bring sticks and spoons to dig with and box covers to 
mould the sand with. There should be boards (formed of the 
sand-box covers or otherwise) to make pies on. They like carts 
and flags, and colored sticks to put in the sand, and reins to 
drive horse, and bean bags and all sorts of pasting and clay-work 
and building, and kindergarten songs, and “ring-around-a-rosy” 
and all kinds of dramatic non-competitive games. They like to 
run or roll or slide down a bank or a slanting board by the hour 
together. I know a very good and popular coast with a total 
descent of about two feet, eight inches, and a length of thirty 
feet. 

3. Children six to twelve. The same as the last, except that 

competitive games, stunts, and climbing come in. Additional good 
2 things to have are those in which there is the element of falling, 
that is to say: 

Swings 71% to 10 feet high. 

Parallel poles to slide down, reached by a ladder. 

Trapeses with steps so that they can jump and swing—hung 
from a bar 12 to 16 feet high. 

Tilts about two feet high. (These can also swivel and re- 
volve with pleasing effects. A plain sawhorse with raised ends 
and a plank across it does very well.) 

Giant-stride. 

Ring-toss. 

I have found that ladders so arranged that the children can 
play tag on them are extremely popular, but I have not tried them 
on a public ground and do not know how safe they would be. 

All apparatus must have soft ground under it. Tan-bark gets 
hard very quickly. I believe, contrary to the usual opinion, that 
sand not less than a foot deep is the best, because it does not re- 
quire to be loosened, which loosening implies a rarely-obtainable 
conscience in the care-taker. 

In the above description I have separated three ages which 
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ought, however, where possible to be kept together. They usually 
are kept together in practice, the single playground for all children 
up to the age of twelve being generally known as a sand garden. 
I have given the above separate descriptions because in some cases 

—as for instance where there is a park that can be used by mothers 

and little children but not by those over six—separation is de- 

sirable. 

The sand garden should generally be located in the playground 
of the public school; first, because the school ground is neces- 
sarily in a place that the children can get to; second, because the 
school building affords shade, shelter, storage for playthings, 
sanitary arrangements, water, and an indoor play room, all of 
which are desirable, and some of which must otherwise be sep- 
arately supplied. A playground of thirty square feet for every 
child that attends the school will be big enough for the sand garden, 
because the children will not all be there every afternoon. The 
apparatus I have described can mostly be looped up or otherwise 
put out of the way for recess. 

4. For boys from twelve to seventeen. (What ought to be 
done for the girls over twelve I do not profess to know, nor have 
I ever seen a good playground carried on for them except spas- 
modically. I think they might play lively games much more than 
they do, including base ball, and that provision for the purpose 
ought to be made upon neighborhood playgrounds—like the new 
one in the small parks in Chicago—and in connection with sand 
gardens.) For boys from twelve to seventeen the sand garden is en- 
tirely unsuited, and they ought not to be allowed there. On the other 
hand, boys under twelve will use at certain times and seasons the 
playground I am about to describe. I believe, therefore, that the 
half-mile radius really applies to it. 

The two great differences are that competitive games become 
fiercer and the stunts more dangerous, and above all, that team 
play comes in. This means practically that there must be room for 
base ball and foot ball. 

It is a national misfortune that our great game is a country, 
one might almost say a prairie, game, while we are becoming a 
nation of city dwellers. Meantime, so,long as base ball is “the 
game,” nothing else represents real life to the boy. Indoor ball 

is good to occupy his lighter moments, but it is never quite the 
real thing. 
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I think about the smallest area that it pays to take for a 
ball field is two acres, but it is important to notice that a place that 
is big enough for one game is generally big enough for three or 
more, as the smaller boys can very well play games round the 
corners, and several games can overlap without serious harm. In 
the case of foot ball I am convinced by experience that boys can 
get all the benefits of the game in a very small space. There must 
be big fields where they can play their matches, but one such 
field on each playground is enough. The practice can be done in 
a very small space. I have known a crack team developed in a 
basement about 50 by 30 feet with six brick pillars using up part 
of the space ; and boys as old as fifteen will play very satisfactory 
scrub and practice games, as I know from experience, on a ground 
twenty-five yards long by thirty yards wide. The goals should 
be made somewhat less than regulation size, and the rules about 
the kick-off and perhaps also about goals from the field need to be 
modified. In my opinion a smaller field would make a better game 
even between colleges. There is too little scoring on fields of the 
present official size (110 yards by 50). A score by one side or the 
other ought to be imminent all the time, and that is not the case 
when both goals may be fifty yards off. 

Apparatus for boys of this age includes what I have described 
under (3) above, with the addition of a horizontal bar, flying rings 
and something to vault over. Ring-toss now develops into quoits. 

There must be a man to teach stunts, settle claims to the 
diamonds, keep order, and be a leader generally. 

5. Ball fields for the big boys and men should be located in 
the parks if possible, and require only a care-taker and somebody 
to arrange and enforce a system for the use of the diamonds and 
gridirons. 

6. Besides playgrounds for boys and playgrounds for girls 
there ought to be playgrounds for the older boys and girls. Tennis 
and golf are especially good for this purpose. Tennis grounds 
ought to be in every town and neighborhood a part of the social 
center. 

VIII. Play is like eating: it has got to be done every 
day, not merely every year. Therefore there must be skating and 
coasting and gymnasiums—that is to say enclosed playgrounds— 
in winter, and bathing in summer. Moreover in summer there 
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comes to every child of Adam a great wandering impulse, the need 
of a change of scene; and here is the opportunity for excursions 
to the beach and outings of every sort. 

Whether I have in the above brief summary stated the essen- 
tials of a playground for children of different ages or not, it is 
certain—to return to my original proposition—that children of all 
ages require a playground of some sort. Take a map of your city 
or town and draw a circle of the radius I have stated to be the 
right one, or of any radius which you think yourself is the right 
one, round existing playgrounds of the various needed kinds, and 
see whether all the residence districts not supplied with sufficient 
private playgrounds are covered for children of each age. If not, 
there are some children in your city or town who have not a chance 
to play and therefore have not a good chance to grow up. 












































Social Settlements and Their Work 
Among Children 
By Graham Romeyn Taylor 


Of the Chicago Commons. 


HE type of work which is being carried on by the social 
settlements with the child life of their neighborhoods is 


bound to play an increasingly important part in all the 
movements for a higher and better civic life. While the general 
truth of this assertion may have been recognized from the be- 
ginning of the settlement movement, it is only since some of the 
settlements have: rounded out a period of years that its great 
significance has been seen from the vantage ground of actual 
achievement, instead of from the more or less hazy and visionary 
standpoint of enthusiastic prophecy. The settlement movement had 
the good fortune not to be started with a flourish of trumpets 
and extravagant predictions concerning what it would accomplish. 
Among the handful of earnest and unassuming people who simply 
went to work to do the thing and be something to the neighbor- 
hoods they selected to live in, few imagined what would grow out 
of their example. 

But today, in observing the results accomplished by some of 
the settlements which have been established for a decade or more, 
it is possible to form a conception of the larger meaning their work 
has for the life of the community. We can now observe the result 
in manhood and womanhood, in the neighborhood life, in the 
affairs of the community, of their steady influence exerted on a gen- 
eration, from childhood to maturity. 

When boys’ clubs were started by a certain Chicago settle- 
ment a few years ago, no one realized that from the membership 
of these clubs would be drawn the nucleus of men who today tip 
the political scales of a whole ward in favor of decent and even 
creditable municipal government, for aldermen who stand high 
among the defenders of the people from the insidious encroachment 
of corruption and private greed, who are looked up to as leaders 
among the progressive men directing their attention to solving the 
problems of administration involved in the movement toward the 
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extension of municipal functions. Yet such is the case in more 
than one district of Chicago, and I have no doubt in other cities. 

Indeed, the so-called “lower” or “river” wards, where settle- 
ments have been at work for a length of years, are now in the 
habit of playing tutor to the “respectable” or “silk-stocking” 
districts in the matter of public spirit, intelligent knowledge of 
public issues, and independent voting. And to quite overwhelm 
the abodes of culture and aristocracy with humiliation, I need 
but quote Judge Carter, of Chicago’s Board of Election Com- 
missioners, to the effect that the voters of the 17th, one of the 
river wards of that city, have a better knowledge of the election 
laws, enforce them more strictly, and show greater intelligence 
in keeping their ballots clear from errors of marking, than do 
the voters of almost any other ward in the city, despite the fact 
that the voters of the 17th are exceptionally free in scratching 
their ballots. And he attributed this principally to the influence 
of the 17th Ward Community Club, an organization started twelve 
years ago by one of Chicago’s settlements, and into which former 
members of the settlement boys’ clubs are coming with ever in- 
creasing numbers and influence. 

In considering the actual work of the settlement among 
children, I want therefore, to put the emphasis upon the great 
hope for the future there is involved in it—a hope which, as we 
have seen from the instance just cited, is already beginning to be 
realized, as the boys who were once the “men of tomorrow” are 
now becoming the citizens of today. It is only by looking at the 
work in the large and with a time perspective that transcends a 
single hour, or week, or year, that we can begin to appreciate the 
true extent of its significance. 

Yet among large numbers of people who have only a casual 
knowledge of what the settlements are doing, or only an oc- 
casional opportunity to observe their work, there is a prevalent 
and not unnatural failure to see its broader aspects. And even 
among settlement workers themselves, intense absorption in some 
detailed line of work has not infrequently fastened the attention 
so exclusively within a restricted sphere, as to shut out the larger 
vision of what the total effort means to the whole round of life 
all about it. To think of a boys’ club merely as an agency for 
keeping its members off the street one evening a week; of a 
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settlement playground as merely to afford happy afternoons to a 
crowd of children ; of a manual training or cooking class merely 
as a place for instruction in the use of tools or the preparation of 
a few dishes, is to have a meager conception of what the settlement 
means to do. 

Great is the service of the settlements and the other agencies 
that are carrying on work of a similar type, in ameliorating even 
to a limited degree the hard and pitiful conditions that shut in and 
crush down the forlorn child life of our city centers. Of no in- 
considerable worth is the intrinsic value of a boys’ or girls’ 
club, a manual training class, gymnasium work, a camp and 
summer outings, musical or other instruction, and all the other 
activities of the settlement routine. 

But far greater and more inspiring is the vital relation which 
these things may be made to have to the cause of civic improve- 
ment, through developing a manhood and womanhood that shall 
make of its own neighborhood a better place to live in, that 
shall bear its part—and a vigorous, effective part—in the re- 
generation of municipal politics, that shall take an aggressive 
interest in the administrative affairs of its city, in putting the 
public schools to larger use as neighborhood social centers, that 
shall, in a word, constitute a citizenship devoted to working out 
successfully the problems of our democracy. 

If good citizenship, using the term in its broadest application 
to every phase of civic improvement, is the ultimate aim of the 
activities the settlement carries on among children, scarcely less 
emphasis should be placed on the relation of the same activities 
to the great problem of assimilating the overwhelming foreign im- 
migration that floods into the industrial sections of our large cities. 
For it is in these very localities that most of the settlements 
are situated. And, more than anything else the settlements do, 
it is the work among children that really grapples with this 
tremendous question. For assimilation into our social and political 
structure is not so much a question of what can be done with the 
first generation, the immediate arrivals. Their habit of thought 
and life has to a large extent been fixed by traditional and un- 
changing custom. The real and effective solution of the problem 
deals with the second generation, with the children brought over 
by immigrants or those who are born after arrival. 
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Of course, much is done for the adult immigrant during the 
first years of his life in the new country. The work carried on 
by the societies for helping newly arrived immigrants is sorely 
needed and should be multiplied many times over, and as has 
been very well shown by Miss Mary MacDowell of the University 
of Chicago Settlement, and Mr. Ethelbert Stewart of the United 
States Bureau of Labor in an investigation made at President 
Roosevelt’s request, after the latter had had his interest aroused 
through reading Miss MacDowell’s articles, the trade union is 
one of the most potent agencies now at work for the amalgamation 
of immigrants into our life, even in respect to such matters as 
encouraging them to learn English. The reason for this is, of 
course, that the immigrant becomes a factor in the industrial 
sphere immediately upon his arrival, and therefore sought for 
union organization. He is naturally attracted by the purposes of 
the union, since they have to do with his bread and butter 
exigencies. Once enlisted in the organization, his interest in its 
management encourages him to study our language and otherwise 
improve himself, while the very activity in the organization is in 
itself of great educative value. 

Efficacious as is the work of these societies, and the demon- 
strated influence of trade unions upon the first generation of 
immigrants, little can be expected of these masses of foreigners 
in the way of aggressive and positive participation in the duties 
and privileges of citizenship. To really assimilate the incoming 
nationalities, and also to absorb their good qualities for America’s 
advantage, the work must be done with children. Nothing could 
illustrate this point better than the experience of many settlements, 
whose neighborhoods are filling up with Italians. The clannish- 
ness of the adults, who frequently live in this country years with- 
out learning to speak English, would be most discouraging, were 
it not for the fact that they are perfectly willing their children 
should attend kindergarten, public school, and settlement clubs 
and classes, in all of which activities the Italian children are quick 
to learn American ways. 

The settlements in their work with children seek to cooperate 
with all the other forces for social uplift, in helping to solve the 
problem of making valuable citizens out of our great immigrant 
population. How do they adapt methods to this end? 
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First of all, they recognize the fact that the achievement of 
real progress is a matter of time and growth. A succession of 
interests appealing to all ages, from the kindergarten through to 
men’s and women’s clubs, is provided so that the influence of 
personal contact and association with the settlement residents shall 
not be a matter of a few weeks, but of years’ duration. The 
settlement stands preéminently for continuity of influence upon 
the whole round of life of the individual and neighborhood. The 
public school, by all odds America’s most important and formative 
agency, of which everyone should be proud, is doing wonderful 
service in the districts where the intensity of economic pressure 
bears down hardest. Yet such is the fatefulness of our modern 
industrialism, that the child who reaches even the eighth grade, 
before being compelled to earn its livelihood, is an exception. The 
home of three rooms in a dingy tenement, with its meager attrac- 
tions for the leisure hour or evening, makes but a feeble claim’ to 
be much more than a place in which to eat and sleep. And the 
other conditions which affect life in such a neighborhood have 
even less extensive influence. The best of them have such brevity 
or intermittency that they can do little to give inspiration to the 
whole of life; the worst of them lead even those who are not 
so inclined, into sordidness and viciousness. 

In line with the ultimate aims that have been attributed to the 
settlement’s work with children, are the activities of the kinder- 
garten. In this respect the settlement movement has made a 
contribution to the cause of social education in this country that 
has-been far too little known or appreciated. For it was a settlement 
kindergarten that first put the emphasis in this country upon the 
home and household activities. And it was a settlement kinder- 
gartner, fresh from receiving the inspiration of these ideals at the 
Pestalozzi-Froebel House in Berlin, who thus led the progressive 
movement in kindergarten work. The settlements generally were 
the first to perceive the significance of her methods, and today 
many of the settlement kindergartens are under the lead of 
directors who have received their training from Mrs. Bertha 
Hofer-Hegner, or have been influenced by her ideals and methods. 
The children, by actual participation in the household activities 
carried on in the kindergarten, become imbued early with the sense 
of helpfulness. They find pleasure in doing things for them- 
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selves rather than having things done for them.. They learn what 
things cost in terms of service, and they learn the joy of it. 
Nothing pleases them more than to wash and iron their luncheon 
napkins, or to help along in the process of making jelly from the 
apples for their Thanksgiving party. They find that the only way 
to be happy is for each to do his or her part. This same idea is ex- 
tended beyond the household sphere, so that it is made plain how 
every toiler in the work-a-day world is doing something for each 
one of us. They play at the different trades, and then excursions 
are made to the blacksmith, the cobbler, the carpenter, and to the 
market. 

When the children become a little older their capacity for 
organized effort is still further developed by the boys’ and girls’ 
clubs. And here again the interests can be so directed as to bear 
a relation to usefulness in future citizenship. The boys’ or girls’ 
club that enthusiastically cleans up the neighboring street or alley 
will some day furnish the leading members for an effective ward 
improvement association. 

The “gang” principle is recognized and accepted as the founda- 
tion of boys’ club work. It may be turned into a power for good 
just as easily as it frequently becomes a power for evil. The 
political ring of a boss-ridden ward has often been nothing but 
the out-cropping of a boys’ gang, that has evolved through various 
stages of orgarlization. This result has been observed time after 
time by settlement residents. Consider, then, what it means 
for a neighborhood, a ward and a city, if the gang is given a 
better direction at the outset, and graduates, as it were, from one 
stage to another of a settlement’s work with boys, eventually 
become enlisted effectively on the right side of the fight for 
better municipal politics. 

In the same way the community value can be put upon such 
work as that in domestic science. It means something, in more 
attractive homes, better food and nourishment—which has not a 
little to do with the problem of intemperance—and in many another 
way, if the girls who are now growing up get interested in and 
learn how best to conduct the general business of the house- 
keeper. 

It is not possible in a limited time to go through the entire 


list of settlement activities with children and discuss their large: 
social significance. 
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Especially worthy of comment, however, is the codperation 
between the settlement and other agencies which can be brought to 
bear effectively on the child’s life and interests. Of such a nature 
is the work that many settlements have done in inspiring children 
to proper reading and in directing them to the greatest utilization 
of library facilities. Reading and story circles in connection with 
branches of the public libraries are most effective. That such work 
meets with enthusiastic response may readily be seen in the experi- 
ence of nearly every settlement. The Hawthorn Library League 
of Reading Circles, which center at many of the Boston settements, 
have a total membership of more than 2,000 children, all of whom 
take pleasure in swearing allegiance to the principles, printed on 
the League book mark, the substance of which is that books are 
our friends, and should be treated as such. Honor belongs to the 
Cleveland library and its progressive officials, who originated the 
library league idea in their work in that city. It is a plan in the 
furtherance of which there should be much codperation between 
settlements and those in charge of public libraries. 

Another interesting line of work, to which a few settlement 
residents have given attention, is that of assisting backward 
children so that they may keep up with their classes in the public 
schools. This is of course, done with the advice and helpfulness 
of the grade teachers, many of whom feel keenly the need of more 
personal work than they are able to do in special cases of children 
whose only fault frequently is some physical defect for which they 
are not responsible. 

Settlements are supplementing most effectively the Juvenile 
Courts in dealing with the problems of delinquent and dependent 
children. in many instances the probation officers are settlement 
residents, and they are unanimous in declaring such close relations 
to be of great value. The settlement, better than any other insti- 
tution, offers an opportunity for the paroled child to report. When 
the boy enters the settlement door, he is not “spotted” as a “Court 
boy,” as would be the case were he reporting at a private home. 
He joins a club, the gymnasium or a manual training class. His 
“reporting” becomes voluntary instead of obligatory. His en- 
vironment is changed, and so his life. Few things are better 
character formers for these delinquent boys, and girls too, than 
manual training. The inherent value of truemess and good work 
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will appeal far more strongly to a boy, if it concerns somethng 
in which he is directly interested. The sled that Mike is making 
will either be a durable, well put together, and accurate piece of 
work, the admiration of his gang, or else it will be a ramshackle 
affair, soon to break down, and of which he will be ashamed. To 
throw an early formatory. influence about the juvenile offender is 
a thousand times better than waiting to reform him later, or 
perhaps to perform some day the grewsome task of hanging him. 

Another way in which the settlements codperate with civic 
institutions is to be seen in the visits that settlement residents make 
with groups of children from their neighborhoods to the parks, 
museums and other public places. Few more interesting events 
took place during the past year than the several expeditions, which 
children from Chicago settlement neighborhoods made to the 
recently established Municipal Museum in that city. The exhibits 
of models showing modern park systems, maps illustrating the 
source of water supply, implements used in various cities for street 
cleaning, specimens of street paving material, the models of dif- 
ferent city blocks in New York, showing tenement house con- 
ditions, the photographs of housing conditions abroad, especially 
in the village of Essen, Germany, where the Krupp works are 
located—these and many other things proved almost a fascination 
to the children and young people, who listened attentively also to 
the explanations by those who were in charge of the Museum. 
Such instruction is a permanent asset for the cause of civic im- 
provement. It cannot fail to have effect on the point of view 
with which the children and young people will look upon future 
movements for the betterment of their own neighborhood and the 
entire city. 

There is much significance for the great democratic 
movement of our day in leading the children to an appreciation 
of their right to the use of the parks, the recreation centers, and 
all the other municipally owned provisions for popular enjoyment 
and welfare. In the very existence of these institutions, how- 
ever, there is involved a privilege and a civic duty for every 
citizen in seeing to it that the public property and service shall 
be put to the widest and most beneficial use. Especially is this true 
of new municipal enterprises. 

Chicago’s South Park Commissioners have recently built for 
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the use of the people a superb series of neighborhood club houses, 
scattered throughout the south division of the city, in districts 
inhabited principally by wage earners and in places that are rather 
inaccessible to the larger parks. Each one of the ten neighbor- 
hood centers opened within the past year, was put up and equipped 
at no sparing of expense, although every dollar was made to count. 
No less than $90,000 was ifivested, exclusive of land cost, in 
each plan. Four more are in process of construction. In addition 
to the club house, a playground and athletic field is in every instance 
provided, with outdoor gymnasium apparatus, wading pool and 
sand piles for children, and a large swimming pool with bath 
house facilities and bathing suits, no charge being asked what- 
soever. Each club house contains separate gymnasiums with in- 
structors for men and women, assembly hall for the free use of 
any meetings that are not of a political or religious nature, reading 
room, restaurant with simple articles of food at little cost, and 
small club rooms for the free use of any clubs or societies that may 
apply. The past summer has justified the fondest hopes of those 
who planned these recreation and social centers, for they have 
swarmed with people day in and day out. 

What, however, of the use to be made of the club rooms and 
assembly hall during the winter months? Unquestionably here 
is the wide open door of opportunity for civic service of the highest 
type. Here is the chance for the public spirited citizen to put 
social settlement methods into practice in the same spirit which 
actuates those who choose for their own and others’ sake to take 
up residence in social settlements. In these real palaces of the 
whole people, put up with their money and owned by them, let 
democracy put true culture at the service of those who have not 
had the privilege of obtaining it for themselves. The settlements 
have to a degree pointed the way in starting a chain of activities 
that carry the child of the immigrant straight through to a 
manhood and womanhood of usefulness to the community, Why 
should not the same type of work be carried on in these municipally 
provided centers, perhaps by persons locating their homes near 
them to do so. Mr. John Morley in his great biography of 
Gladstone alludes time and again to Mr. Gladstone’s “passion for 
working the institutions of his country.” The great movement for 
extending municipal functions in this country so as to provide 
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public recreation and neighborhood social centers, affords both the 
opportunity and the privilege for every citizen, at least in our 
largest and most progressive cities, to share the enthusiasm of 
England’s great statesman by putting devoted service into working 
these newer institutions of our own country. 

The kind of work that the settlements, in codperation with 
other agencies for social uplift, are carrying on among the children 
of the immigrants who stream into our great cities, should not 
only continue, but should find wider and wider application, in 
settlement houses and in the social centers the people are building 
for themselves. The interests of the future commonwealth de- 
mand this work with the children of today to insure the citizenship 
of tomorrow, and the worth of the composite type of American 
manhood that is to be. Out of a community of diverse nationalities 
we must preserve the good qualities of all, grow the new citizen- 
ship, and evolve the mew American stock. 


“Moral and civic instruction should permeate the entire school life 
of the child. An effective part of this instruction will spring incidentally 
from the rich subject content of the course. 

“In the daily opening exercises, the words of good citizens, the 
holding up of great examples and incentives, the patriotic songs and reci- 
tations are all a part of the civic instruction. 

“In the early study of nature, geography and biography, civic ideas 
spring from the deep ground. 

“In the contact with the best literature suited to the young pupil, the 
heart-throb of civic emotions and of the best inner life of the people is 
felt. 

“In the study of pictures and historic architecture, ideas of civic 
beauty and order are in-breathed. In the study of science and invention, 
of geometry and arithmetic, an exact and civic conscience may be aroused; 
of electricity leads to the lighting and transit powers of the city, mathe- 
matics to the finance and comptrollership. 

“The local history is the beginning of instructed citizenship. The 
country’s history is the story of state and national association and 
government. The historic biography has for its keynote civic virtue. The 
English history contains all this, in another setting, and enables the pupil by 
comparison to comprehend development, and give a critical standard. It 
should do away with prejudice; and may stir the first sense of world- 
citizenship. 

“All this, and how much there is, is involved in the incidental teaching 
of civics.".—From Report of Committees Appointed by National Municipal 
League to Consider “Civics in the Schools.” 
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Ideas for Civic Education from the 
Juvenile City League 
By William Chauncy Langdon 


HE Juvenile City League of New York was an experiment 

! to work out, through actual test of the methods proposed, 

a practicable scheme for civic education. It was conducted 

by private money, mostly given by Miss Catherine S. Leverich, 

Chairman of the Commission of Streets, Woman’s Municipal 

League of New York. The essential point was to train boys 

toward good citizenship by getting them to do things such as will 
help in the good administration of the city government. 

The first summer of the Juvenile City League of New York, 
that of 1903, was a period of great success,—putting into operation 
our new idea, discovering vitally suggestive conditions to use in 
building up our organization and “doing the thing.” We en- 
rolled 1,434 boys in 42 blocks of one of the worst tenement districts 
in Manhattan, Plunkitt’s district, commonly called Hell’s Kitchen. 
The boys did enough toward keeping the streets clean for the 
District Superintendent of Street Cleaning to notice the difference 
in their condition. They kept the Health Department so promptly 
informed of dead cats and dogs in the gutters that of the vast army 
of the dead, no animal lay there more than 3 or 4 hours instead 
of from 30 to 48 or more. 

The first winter’ of the League (1903-4) was a time of 
decided failure. We tried to continue the methods of the summer. 
We tried to appropriate the out-of-school time of the boys without 
adequate buildings and without an intense and elaborately organized 
schedule. We tried to work with the boys by appeal instead of 
by program. Result—we lost our grip like a flash. True we took 
our lesson to heart, got up a gymnasium, abandoned our suc- 
cessful summer methods, worked out new ideas on opposite prin- 
ciples, and began to mend and gradually to climb up again. But 
the great benefit of the winter’s work came from out of the bitter 
experience of failure. Winter work must be centered in the 
schools. 


Summer and winter work are quite different. Winter is the 
child’s school time and all his larger activities and interests should 
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be centered around his school-life, ordered, intensified, made an 
occupation. Away from school he is wild and unclaimable. Sum- 
mer, on the other hand, is his vacation time and all that is done 
for him and that is expected to be done by him must partake of 
that free, independent, voluntary, spontaneous spirit. Organization 
and liberty are the genii that alternately dominate the child life. 

The summer of 1904, also successful, when we returned 
largely to the methods of the previous year, was a period of ex- 
pansion and diversification. We had three, for a moment four 
districts, all different in local, racial, social, and industrial character 
and in our method of work. Our original district, which we had 
reduced one-half to twenty blocks, nevertheless climbed up in 
membership to over 1,500 boys. This is in a very crowded. river 
section on the west shore of Manhattan. Another district was 
in Brooklyn, more sparsely populated, more tumbledown in 
character ; the work here centered in a ‘settlement. A third was 
in the neighborhood of St. George’s Church where Dr. Rainsford 
is rector, and where the work was conducted as one of the interests 
of the church very successfully. The fourth, to which I réferred, 
was in the district on which the Slocum disaster fell so heavily. 
The work had to be deferred in favor of more important, terrible 
needs, until it was too late to begin that summer. An account of 
this summer work will be found in Charities for September 10, 
1904, 105 E 22nd St., New York City. 

That winter (1904-5) we turned to the working out of a 
method for incorporating the work into the public school system. 
We concentrated our attention upon one school of grammar grade 
in our original district, allied the work closely with Dr. Gulick’s 
P. S. A. L. and succeeded in carrying out our ideas. 

Those who would like to know in more detail this part of our 
work will find the work in full in the April number of Work 
for Boys, in an address given before the Religious Education 
Association in Boston, in February, 1905. 

There are four points in this work of juvenile civic education 
that I want to emphasize here. One is a financial consideration ; 
three inhere in the nature of boys as boys: 

1. The work should be carried on by the city, organized 
under the school board. Private money, private instructions cannot 
do the work on sufficiently large and effective a scale materially 
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to affect the citizenship of a municipality, except at an expense 
that would render it impossible. The schools on the other hand 
can carry on the work at a comparatively slight cost. They have 
the workers, they have the buildings, the gymnasiums and the 
playgrounds wherewith to reach the boys and the work is best 
done in unison with the regular school work. 

2. This civic work should always be allied with the athletics. 
Not only do athletics bring the boys within receptive range of the 
civic influence, but athletics are themselves directly civic in their 
tendency. Citizenship is the adult, highly developed, public-spirited 
form of the team spirit that makes football a great game and 
makes an eight oared race the most exquisitely beautiful contest 
of the college years of a man’s life. There is much true suggestion 
in that story in McClure’s about the football player who taught 
his Filipino recruits a little football and used the V to such good 
effect on the battle-field when military discipline failed to produce 
a charge. Our baseball league in the summer of 1904 between dif- 
ferent blocks—a series of sixty-four games—began with a taking 
turns at disputing the decisions of the umpire; the close of the 
game was the schedule time for a free fight. Before the summer 
was half through, the umpire had become in fact the mighty un- 
disputed despot he is in theory (even when we broke in a new 
worker to umpiring) and even at the close of the series when the 
Cliftons of Forty-ninth Street had won the championship there 
was no trouble. The only sign of the old custom was that the 
victors immediately gathered up their things, and betook them- 
selves home, realizing that it was up to them to preserve peace 
by removing in their own persons the casus belli. The direct civic 
achievement effected by the workers in charge of that baseball 
league, I believe was tremendous. Respect for law and order was 
greatly advanced among boys who number many thieves and even 
some burglars. It was their affair, this good order ; they made this 
peace at the end of the game. It was their product and property, 
and “it was all right.” 

3. Give the boys real work to do. Let them have a direct 
share, doing such things as boys can do in the work of the 
grown-up adult city. They can help to prevent the streets from 
getting dirty ; they can help by reporting dead animals in the street ; 
they can help in the crusade against tuberculosis; they can help 
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get out the registration—some of mine 150, to give a few in- 
stances from real experiences. It is all right for the children to 
play at being citizens, but we must remember that there is a great 
deal that the children can do in the genuine daily life of the city 
itself. One thing that goes to the bottom of the heart of every 
child, as of every grown-up, is to be taken seriously. It must not 
be a pretense at taking them seriously,—condescension—it must be 
genuine and honest. It is quite feasible and would prove of great 
direct benefit to the city at once (as well as by the educative effect 
in another generation) to take the youngsters into civic fellow- 
ship, recognize their value and rights as junior citizens who have 
their appropriate share and duties and who should have credit 
when they do their duty. After all one of the best ways to learn 
to do a thing is to go ahead and do it. 

In this regard I think Mr. Gill’s School City and our Juvenile 
City League ideas supplement each other remarkably. Each sup- 
plies what the other lacks. In the school city the children play at 
being mayors, councilmen, etc. The School Cities might also 
use their organization for overseeing and regulating their civic 
work outside the school walls. As a teacher it seems to me that 
the great present advantage of the School City is its solution of 
the problem of discipline. In a word I think we could compare 
and typify the value of these two schemes for civic work by saying 
that the School City trains more directly for self-government, 
that the future citizen may be his own master; the Juvenile City 
League for good-government, that the future citizen may know 
what ought to be done, and how to do it. The best results could 
be obtained by uniting the two, as I hear they are doing in 
Norfolk, Va. 

4. The territorial character of boys’ gangs. Every gang has 
a distinct area that it feels belongs to them, and in the boy world 
this claim is more or less acknowledged. It is universal—in con- 
gested or in sparsely populated neighborhoods the size of the area 
and the distinctness of its boundary constitute the only difference. 
In our crowded tenement districts in New York City almost 
invariably the unit area is the block—one street between two 
others. In the Brooklyn district before referred to one gang 
gathered unto itself all the boys of five blocks. I remember in 
a country town of Pennsylvania, when I was in my early teens, 
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the quite distinct boundaries of what was ours, centering of 
course in our fathers’ yards, but including much else, up this street 
down the lane to the brook, across the grave-yard, through Cessna’s 
alley, etc. The boy is a territorial feudal being. As the feudal 
European had his maxim, “No land without a lord; no lord 
without land,”—so the New York boy at least has the same— 
“No street without its gang; no gang without its street.” The 
great value of this fact to Civic Education is that responsibility 
can go with the territory. 

Ascertain what in the boy-world the limits of a gang are. 
Interest the boys in the civic conditions of their territory and they 
will respond readily with a sense of responsibility therefor. I have 
discussed this more fully than I shall have time to do here in the 
July number of Social Service, published by the American Institute 
of Social Service, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

The great underlying cause of municipal corruption is, I 
believe, not lack of honesty among the American men at large, 
but a failure hitherto to keep pace in general affairs with the rate 
set by the tremendous specialization in particular affairs that has 
marked the growth of our country in the past century. The 
average citizen does not or cannot focus in his own locality the 
large questions of the day. The fault is territorial in character. A 
recognition of this territorial character of boys’ gangs in civic 
education, training them at once to be intelligent in municipal af- 
fairs and to feel a responsibility for what they regard in the 
boy-world as their territory, will do much toward raising up in 
the new generation a body of citizens intelligent in municipal af- 
fairs and feeling a responsibility for their public duties. It would 
solve many of the difficulties in the way of American civic 
education and enable it to turn out to the suffrage year by year 
men who will be intelligent practical citizens. 












































Arts and Crafts in Civic Improvement 
By Mrs. M. F. Johnston 


President Art Association, Richmond, Indiana. 


that it stands for ideals as well as practical aims, and seeks 

not only to improve material surroundings, but to inculcate 
higher ideals of beauty and civic rightness in the minds of all the 
people of a community. It has for inspiring phrase “a more 
beautiful America,” and believes that the appreciation and preser- 
vation of the natural beauty of the earth, and the promotion of 
public art, are very good kinds of civic improvement work. 

There seems no inconsistency in such a civic organiza- 
tion having a department of arts and crafts and endeavoring to 
foster the growth of this most democratic of art movements. In- 
deed it is an easy and natural step from the love of beautiful, 
honestly-wrought objects in the home to a desire for a similar 
public environment. The artist-craftsman has been quick to see 
the value of the effort for better municipal housekeeping and is 
often the first individual in the town to work for the cause. 

The caption Arts and Crafts is not a graphic term in any case 
and does not clearly define the nature of the movement nor the 
scope of the work of this department. A better name has not 
as yet been devised and it is retained, partly because it 
is dear to the lovers of William Morris who organized the first 
Arts and Crafts Society. There is today a very general feeling 
among artists and art lovers that there should no longer be made a 
“distinction between what has been commonly considered fine art 
and that which has been termed industrial art.” It is all art, 
or should be. At the St. Louis Exposition Mr. ives-displayed 
arts and crafts along with paintings and sculpture. 

We have been hearing during the last few days a good deal 
about the influence of environment on the lives of individuals and 
the place beauty has in this. I doubt if there is any influence, 
touching the child unconsciously, which goes so far in creating 
in the mind lasting ideals. All mothers and teachers ought to be 
beautiful, or there should be in them that fine something which as 
Emerson says, affects one like personal beauty. Children ought 


| T is the special distinction of the American Civic Association 
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to have music and poetry and pictures to help them to loftier ideals 
and aspirations. 

Beauty in art is a means whereby we learn to see and recog- 
nize beauty in nature as the artist sees it. And it is the love of 
beauty in art in some form that inspires the desire in us for more 
beauty in our own surroundings. It is the artist that can see 
the painted vision hanging over the landscape, changing with 
every change of light and shadow. It is he to whom leaf, bird and 
flower, and trailing vine suggest beautiful designs for the many 
forms of art expression, vase, rug or chair. It is his special mis- 
sion to reveal to our duller eyes the beauty he sees and feels. 
The capacity for the love of beauty is not as is sometimes sup- 
posed, the monopoly of artists, or of the cultivated classes. High 
or low, learned or unlearned may possess it. It is inborn. 
Every one has some innate love of beauty, though in this 
we differ greatly by nature. Taste is not inborn. Taste 
as Ruskin says, is the conscience which distinguishes between 
what is right and what is wrong in art. To enlighten this con- 
science by providing the opportunity of seeing works of art for all 
that vast multitude of people who can never go abroad, can never 
even visit art galleries in our large cities, is a problem to be solved 
in civic improvement work before we will have the beautiful 
America we dream of. 

When people learn to love beauty and feel that it is essential 
to life like truth and goodness, they will then endeavor to provide 
it in their surroundings. To begin at the beginning and change 
old ideals to new and better ones is a long way to reform but 
it is a sure way. Perhaps it is the only way for us. It is the 
glory of our democratic country that when the majority of people 
hold ideals in common they can bring about the practical realiza- 
tion of them. 

We have, of course, many people in America who ap- 
preciate and enjoy art. Many care so much for it for themselves 
that they make frequent visits to the galleries of Europe to see 
and study the great pictures. If they would only understand a 
little better the long years of growth and the conditions making 
possible the collective results which they so enjoy and come home 
more alive to the welfare of art in America, it would be more 
encouraging. How little need we have in our democratic civiliza- 
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tion of people who are too cultured or too good to render service 
for the betterment of the community in which they live. Since we 
live in a democracy, it is fitting that the art which is to be a joy 
forever should also be a joy for all. For as William Morris says, 
“We do not want art for the few any more than we want 
education for the few or freedom for the few.” Perhaps the hope 
of American art, an art “for the people and by the people,” is 
more apt to be found in the art movements of the small towns than 
in the more exclusive art clubs of the large cities. The hope seems 
not without promise of fulfilment in many little known places 
where the art work done is native, natural and expressive of the 
life of the people. This is illustrated by the successful efforts for 
artistic expression among the workers of the arts and crafts 
movement. 

Another hope for the future of art in America lies in the 
rapid growth of the desire for more beauty in life, brought about 
doubtless by the World’s Fairs and the consequent increase of 
civic beauty, by the teaching of drawing in the public schools, and 
by the work of arts and crafts associations—especially the art 
associations of the small communities, where it seems more pos- 
sible to reach all the people and awaken a common desire for art. 
Ideals of beauty held in common, a common knowledge of the 
principles of artistic expression, a common wonder and joy and 
appreciation for a new production in art—these are all necessary to 
that art atmosphere so essential to the development of a national 
a 

One might talk at length by way of illustration of the inter- 
esting and successful attempts to revive old village industries. The 
Arts and Crafts of Deerfield, the Abnakee rugs made by mountain 
women of New Hampshire. The Berea College “Kivers.” The 
famous Newcomb pottery made of native clay, decorated with de- 
signs from native flora—a truly indigenous product—or any num- 
ber of equally good illustrations. One might note the rapid growth 
of the movement from the fair at Buffalo where a display of arts 
and crafts was made so small and so poorly arranged that few 
people saw it, to the extensive display at St. Louis, where it was a 
distinctive feature. Everybody saw those beautiful German rooms. 
Even the old lady from Kansas was impressed; foot sore and 
weary, she sighed and said, “Well, I always thought the works of 
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God were wonderful, but the works of man—Humph! Humph!” 

Perhaps I might tell you of an art movement that has really 
been a factor in civic improvement. That is beginning at the 
beginning and trying to inculcate in the minds of children ideals 
of beauty. 

This movement was begun, too, in the keen consciousness 
of the need of more beauty in life. Wherever people are thinking 
about this subject, and are trying to do something at first hand 
to bring the pleasure of art to the people of their own community, 
a knowledge of the accomplishment of the Richmond Art Associa- 
tion, its nine years’ experience with successes and failures, will be 
interesting and helpful. It attempts a democratic art movement, 
which in a large measure is unique. What can be done in Rich- 
mond, Indiana, can be done in any town where are found a few 
earnest people who care enough for the promotion of art in their 
midst to work hard and make much personal sacrifice without 
hope of selfish reward. This association for the past nine years \ 
has given annual exhibitions of a high order of merit, with doors 
open free to all the people of the town. The attendance on these 
exhibitions has equalled the astonishing number—astonishing for 
an art exhibit—of half the population, and has been increased by 
many visitors from the adjoining towns of Indiana and Ohio. The 
association has endeavored to bring together all the forces in the 
town which could be helpful, and by their devotion and hard work 
they have achieved practical and artistic success for art exhibits 
which were not for “the few.” 

The expenses of the exhibitions are met by the fifty-cent 
annual dues of a large membership, and. five-dollar subscriptions 
from interested citizens. The place of holding the exhibitions is 
—mirabile dictu—a school house, just a public school house, 
however in this case, a new and beautiful one, centrally located and 
admirably adapted for exhibition purposes. The use of this 
building with ample lighting for the evenings is given free of 
charge to the Art Association by a School Board and superin- 
tendent of schools who believe in the educational value of art 
exhibits, and in the school as the educational center of a com- 
munity. For the past three years the Common Council of the 
town deemed the art exhibit of sufficient civic importance to justify 
the appropriation from the town treasury of one hundred dollars 
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for the annual exhibition expense fund. This is a significant and 
hopeful fact for those who believe that the people ought to have 
public beauty at public expense. 

The association is greatly assisted in securing the work of the 
best artists by having the Daniel G. Reid purchase fund, an 
annual fund of five hundred dollars, given by a former Richmond 
man to be used for the purchase of a picture exhibited in the 
annual exhibition; the picture to become the property of the 
association and to be kept as a part of its permanent collection. 

This method of obtaining the expense fund has been so suc- 
cessful that it has always equalled the indebtedness and usually 
exceeded it by a sum large enough to purchase a picture for the 
association. This highly satisfactory arrangement of expenses has 
made possible a free entrance to the exhibitions for every one. 
They are open morning, afternoon and evening, and afternoons on 
Sundays for two weeks. All the children of the public schools 
visit it with their teachers, as do also the children of three large 
parochial schools of the town and the students of our local 
college. To make the exhibit still better undrstood by the child- 
ren, explanatory talks are given to them in several of the rooms. 
Much might be said on this experience with the children, of their 
enjoyment, of the surprising things they say, and their evident 
growth year after year in intelligent appreciation. It is needless 
to say that they come again, dragging along wondering and some- 
times unwilling parents. In this way all sorts of people get to 
the exhibition who would have little chance in their lives for the 
enjoyment of art, if it were not brought thus freely to them. 

The daily press of the town is most loyal in its attitude toward 
the work of the Art Association and enlightens the public by 
publishing without charge, well written articles on the exhibits. 

Artistic catalogues, free from advertisements, are sold for 
ten cents. Last year fifteen hundred were sold, which is some 
evidence of the real study given the exhibition. An examination 
of the last catalogue of the ninth annual exhibition which occurred 
last June, shows a collection of two hundred paintings obtained 
directly from the best American artists or loaned by museums or 
dealers. Many canvasses were from eastern artists, including 
such names as John Alexander, C. C. Cooper, Irving Couse, Ben 
Foster, Louis Mora, Leonard Ochtman, etc. 
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The well known Hoosier Group of landscape painters are 
always exhibitors at these exhibitions, as are also the best artists 
of Chicago and Cincinnati. 

One of the most interesting and encouraging rooms in the 
Richmond exhibition is the one hung with the paintings of the 
local artists who are known in the state as the “Richmond group.” 
It cannot be said that these artists are without honor in their own 
town. The Art Association always generously provides a special 
hanging for their work and the community takes a genuine interest 
in it. This opportunity for exhibiting their own landscapes and for 
studying the work of other artists has been the inspiration of a 
wonderful progress in their work in the past nine years. To have 
furnished the inspiration for this development among her own 
artists is one of the good things the association has done, and 
in such development among groups of artists elsewhere through- 
out our country, in a similar appreciative atmosphere, lies the be- 
ginning of hope for a truly American art. This association has 
been able to work out its ideals with a freedom from traditions and 
conventions that many art clubs could not know. Before the 
Western Art Association sent out arts and crafts with its ex- 
hibitions of paintings and before Mr. Ives, Chief of the Art De- 
partment of the World’s Fair at St. Louis, exhibited the two 
together, this Richmond Association displayed along with the oils, 
end water colors, exhibits of ceramics, textiles, leather work, book 
binding, basketry, cabinet work, etc. Excellent work has been 
shown from the best arts and crafts workers in the country with 
the result of awakening interest, inspiring workers and elevating 
public taste. Besides all the foregoing the exhibitions contain an 
exhibit of artistic photography, of sketches, many the work of 
Richmond young men and women who are studying in art schools, 
also the work of the drawing and manual training departments of 
the public schools and an exhibit of pictures owned by the school, 
all of which entirely fills the building of twelve large rooms and 
two wide corridors. 

Very satisfactory sales have been made of both the arts and 
crafts articles and of the pictures. With the Reid purchase fund 
the association has bought “The Duett,” by Henry Mosler, 1903 ; 
“Late Afternoon,” by Ben Foster, 1904; “Old Pastures,” by 
Leonard Ochtman, 1905. With the surplus expense fund pictures 
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have been bought at the different exhibitions until the collection 
now numbers fourteen excellent paintings,—a good beginning, for 
what it is hoped some day will be, a permanent art collection for 
the town. The children of two of the public schools have earned 
picture funds with which was bought “ A Shadow on the Wall,” 
$150, by Adam Enery Albright of Chicago and “A Winter 
Scene,” $100, by Walter Palmer of Albany. Sales in Arts and 
Crafts Department last June amounted to five hundred dollars. 

These Richmond exhibitions are considered exceedingly 
creditable by artists and critics from other towns who have come 
to see them, though naturally they are not so good in quality as 
would be found in the principal art centers. The association does 
not claim to have attained an unusually notable artistic success. 
The unusual thing is, we are told, that we have them at all, and 
we believe that the number of people in attendance at the exhibitions 
and the generous public support of them is truly exceptional. We 
sometimes call the art exhibit our most beautiful public charity. 
It is gratifying to find how many people want to help a cause 
that is for the benefit of everybody. Our florists send during this 
exhibition beautiful bouquets of their choice flowers. Our Starr 
Piano Co. furnished us two fine musical recitals free for the benefit 
of the association. The city band plays when invited to do so. It 
would be impossible to estimate the value of the service given by 
the faithful who help to arrange and take care of the exhibition. 
This responsibility is no small item when you consider that we had 
last year on display about one hundred thousand dollars worth of 
exhibits. It is difficult also to estimate the educational value of 
these exhibitions. I know we have learned to see beauty in nature 
and to enjoy art as we did not before. 

These Richmond art exhibits have made possible a wide 
knowledge of American artists and craftsmen and have noticeably 
elevated the standard of public taste in the community. From the 
standpoint of the educator who is interested in the school as an 
educational center this codperation of school officials and an as- 
sociation of artists and citizens is regarded as a good example of 
the socialization of the school. So unusual is this that an exhibit 
illustrative of the work of the association was asked for to be placed 
in the State’s Educational Exhibit at the World’s Fair at St. Louis. 

To those who believe with Charles Gans “That all human 
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beings have need of casting aside the material cares of existence, 


of raising the soul toward the ideal,” the success of this Richmond 
Art Association in reaching the people might seem an encouraging 
demonstration of the possibility of socializing beauty and art. 

To the artists and art lovers who visit the exhibition, the 
multiplication of her efforts and achievements for art in other 
towns throughout the land would indeed look hopeful for the future 
of art in America. And best of all, the beautiful works of art 
brought by the efforts of the Art Association, furnish to our people 
a high kind of pleasure. Art holds out to well ordered human 
beings legitimate and infinite sources of happiness. It is something 
to have made that possible in one small city. 

(What it might mean for a future American art and for our 
hoped-for beautiful America to have the influence of beautiful en- 
vironment as a part of the education of all children, and to give all 
parents some share in the pleasure of art, is well worth considering 
by any body of people who are trying to enlarge and enrich the 
lives of human beings. The Arts and Crafts movement commends 
itself to this end because it endeavors to bring beauty into all the 
objects which we must use and see and think about in the daily life. 
Its products are more possible to obtain for exhibition purposes in 
a small way than those of the so-called fine arts. 

Further, it would be a contribution to our civilization to bring 
about a wider understanding of the significance of the Arts and 
Crafts movement in its emphasis of the moral and spiritual value of 
handwork and of work done under right conditions. Drawing and 
manual training are rapidly finding their way into all public schools. 
If it could be made plain that they belong together we would then 
teach arts and crafts. The public school is an organized, estab- 
lished educational center in all places. It commands the children 
at their most impressionable age. Accomplishment is often easier 
if your efforts are associated with some working institution. Schoo! 
houses are possible art galleries within reach of everybody. 

It is the desire of the arts and crafts department of the Amer- 
ican Civic Association under its newly organized Board to serve 
this cause in the smaller towns and cities remote from the art 
centers, that we may be helpful in “winning back art, the pleasure 

of life” to all the people. 





















































Special Civics Numbers of The Chau- 
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Number One (Vol. 38, No. 5) 

SicNep Epirortats: The Germ of Improvement Societies. A Per- 
spective on Woman’s Clubs. The Simple Life in a Commercial Age. 
Principle in Municipal Government. The Church and Political Action. 
The Obstacles to Factory Betterment. Self-Surrender in Art Taste. Where 
Our Ballot and Registration Laws Fail. The Development of Church 
Architecture in. America. Nature Study and Citizenship. Legislation 
Against Child Labor. Taxation of Special Franchises. Codperation of 
Civic Societies. 

SpectaL ArticLes: For a More Beautirut St. Louis, Louis E. Van 
Norman; Maxinc: CHAUTAUQUA A MopeL_; THE~. PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
BETTERMENT MoveMeENT, Oscar L. Triggs; THe AMERICAN MUNICIPAL 
Art Movement, W. T. Larned; Cu1caco—A Civic Hymn, Horace Spencer 
Fiske; Tue Lovuisvitte SUMMER PLaycrounps, M. Eleanor Tarrant; 
Civic SympostuM—THE Most Important Event IN Civic IMPROVEMENT; 
Tue Gospet oF Pictures, Caroline A. Leech; THe EpucaTIonat Force or 
A Pusiic Lisrary, Mary Eileen Ahern; IconocLtasm, Edmund Vance 
Cooke; THe Reat Bux-Boarp Question, Peter B. Wight; Procress oF 
Rurat JmproveMENtT, A. C. True; THe New Inpustriatism, Mary R. 
wet Tue RESULT OF AN IDEA, Jane L. Ferguson; THe Story oF THE 
Civtc CLus or Carviste, Pa., Gertrude Bosler Biddle; THe New Jersey 
Park System, Alonzo Church; WHat WoMEN Have Done For Forestry, 
Mary E. Mumford; Sprincs anp Fountains, Jessie M. Good; Wuat Is 
Junior Civics? E. G. Routzahn; Soctotocicat Aspects oF THE War 
AGAINST THE Mosguito, C. B. Davenport; How Two Towns Were Imu- 
PROVED; RECENT BETTERMENT LEGISLATION; A PARTIAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
Civic Procress, E. G. Routzahn. 

Number Two (Vol. 39, No. 4) (Railroad Civics Number) 

CoNTAINING THESE SPECIAL ARTICLES: EVOLUTION OF THE AMERICAN 
Rartroap, George B. Waldron; THe MAN IN THE Tower, S. E. Kiser; 
Rartroap Oppities, L. E. Taylor; Ramroap TrapE JouRNALISM, Frank 
Chapin Bray; Locomotive anp Car Lire, Adrian W. McCoy; OrcGaniza- 
TIONS OF Rartway Emptoyes, Starr Cadwallader; Ratmroap TEMPERANCE 
Recuiations, William E. Johnson; THe Curer Mission oF THE RaIL- 
roAD, W. H. Truesdale; THe Ramroap Branco or THE Y. M. C. A,, 
G. A. Warburton; THe Way Station AGENT: SUGGESTING AN EPic, 
J. J. Shanley; Tue Tzar oF THE SLEEPING Car, Arthur Sullivant Hoff- 
man; SoctaL CENTERS FoR Raitroap Men, The Editor; RarLroap STATION 
IMPROVEMENT, Mrs. A. E. McCrea; Civic CHRONICLE FOR 1903 AND 1904, 
Charles Zueblin; Civic Stupy Procrams—Lisraries, John Thomson; 
Tue Park PropLEM AND ParK AND Ourtpoor Art, G. A. Parker; 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF Civic Procress, E. G. Routzahn. 

Books FOR THE CHILDREN: THE CHILDREN’s RooM IN THE PUBLIC 
Lrprary, Mary Emogene Hazeltine; Home Lrpraries ror Poor CHILDREN, 
Frances Jenkins Olcott; Great LireraTurE AND LitTLeE CHILDREN, Mrs. 
H. L. Elmendorf. 

Number Three (Vol. 41, No. 4) (Tree Number) 

List oF SpectaAL ARTICLES: THE Story oF A TREE AS TOLD By ITs 
Loc, Charles F. Millspaugh; Lecenps oF THE TREES, Vincent Van. Marter 
Beede; Trees oN SMALL Home Grounps, Frances Copley Seavey; Some 
Historica. Trees, Mrs. Herman J. Hall; “THe Trees or THE Lorp” AND 
“THe Tree Butcuer,” John Davey; TREE PLANTING ON TREELESS LAND, 
Samuel Monds Coulter; Tree ProrecTrioN IN THE Unitep States, Mrs. 
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Charles F. Millspaugh; THe SicniricaNnce or Arsor Day, Carl H. Grabo; 
Tue TrEE PLANTING MoveMENT, E. G. Routzahn; Trees 1n CEMETERIES, 
O. C. Simonds; New Trees INtRopUCED By THE GOVERNMENT, Walter H. 
Evans; Ficutinc Forest Fires, H. M. Suter; AN ExperIMENT IN Roap 
Beautiryinc, S. B. McManus; LANDSCAPE VALUE oF SOME oF OuR COMMON 
Trees, John Craig; Forestry aT THE PorTLAND Exposition, W. E. Brind- 
ley; Soncs oF THE TrEES—Under the Greenwood Tree, Shakespeare; 
Fair Pledges of a Fruitful Tree, Robert Herrick; The Brave Old Oak, 
H. F. Chorley; Under the Cedarcroft Chestnut, Sidney Lanier; THe 
CaTALpa Speciosa, John P. Brown; Survey or Civic BeTrERMENT—A 
Significant Forest Congress. From the Field: Topics in the Magazines. 
Publications of the Bureau of Forestry. Forestry AsSociations in the 
United States. 
Number Four (Vol. 43, No. 4) (American Civic Association Number) 
CONTAINING THE FoLLow1nc List oF SpeciaL ArticLes: A YEAR’S 
Work 1N Civic IMpRovEMENT, Clinton Rogers Woodruff; WoMEN As A 
Factor IN Civic IMprRovEMENT, Mrs. Charles F. Millspaugh; THe CLeve- 
LAND HoMe GARDENING AssociIATION, Starr Cadwallader; WeELFARE Work 
FROM THE EMPpLoYEE’s STANDPOINT, C. C. Rayburn; THe Pusric Liprary 
AND Civic IMPROVEMENT, Frederick M. Crunden; Carnecre Lipraries 
Theodore Wesley Koch; A System oF Pusiic PLAYGROUNDS, 
Joseph Lee; Soctat SETTLEMENTS AND THEIR WorK AMONG CHILDREN, 
Graham Romeyn Taylor; IpEAs For Civic EDUCATION FROM THE JUVENILE 
City Leacue, William Chauncy Langdon; Arts anp Crarts IN CIVIC 
IMPROVEMENT, Mrs. M. F. Johnston. 


CIVIC PROGRESS SERIES .- 


Arts AND CraFrs MoveMENT, THE (illustrated) : Pre-Raphzlites; A 
Survey of the Arts and Crafts in England; The Art Teachings of the Arts 
and Crafts Movement; Economics of the Arts and Crafts Move- 
ment; Continental Tendencies in the Arts and Crafts; The Pro- 
duction of Industrial Art in America,I; The Production of In- 
dustrial Art in America, II; The Education of the Producer and t! 
Consumer; The Patronage of the Arts and Crafts. By Rho Fisk 
Zueblin. Vols. 36-7. 

Civic Procress (illustrated): The Traveling Library as a Civilizing 
Force; A Decade of Civic Improvement; The Municipal Problem; The 
Civic Function of the Country Church; Federation of Rural Social Forces; 
How the Chicago City Council Was Regenerated; The Harrisburg 
Achievement; Making St. Louis a Better Place to live in; Municipal Art; 
A Democratic Art Movement; A Neglected Social Factor; Social Settle- 
ments; Municipal and Household Sanitation; Historic and Scenic Pres- 
ervation in America. By Jessie M. Good, Charles Zueblin, Clinton Rogers 
Woodruff, Graham Taylor, Kenyon L. Butterfield, George C. Sikes, J. 
Horace McFarland, Lucy Fitch Perkins, Ella Bond Johnston, M. N. Baker, 
Max West, Edward Hagaman Hall. Vols. 36-7. 

Home PropLEMS FROM A NEw StaAnppornt: Homes for the Greatest 
Number; More Life for Woman; More Life for Man; More Life for the 
Household Employee; More Physical Vigor for All; More Joy in Mere 
Living; More Beauty for All; More Pleasure for the Producer of 
Household Stuff; More Conscience for the Consumer. By Caroline L. 
Hunt. Vols. 36-7. 

Nature Srupy (illustrated): Children and Outdoor Life; Children 
and the Outdoor World; Progress in Chautauqua Junior Naturalist Clubs; 
What to Look for Out-of-Doors; Children and the Outdoor World; 
Early Birds and Plant Colonies; Aquatic Life; What the Children Are 
Doing. By Alice G. McCloskey. . Vols. 36-7. 

Unirep States As AN Art CENTER (illustrated): English Painting in 
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America; The Barbizon School, I, II; The Old Flemish and Dutch School 
in the United States, I, II; Spanish ‘Art in the United States. By F. A. 
King and N. Hudson Moore. Vols. 36-7. 

AMERICAN IDEALISTS, MODERN Vithastrated) : A Life of Service to 
Farm Women; Ernest Howard Crosby; William Goodell Frost; Cynthia 
Westover Alden; Jacob August Riis; Graham Taylor; George Frisbie 
Hoar; John Muir. Vols. 38-9. 

ARTS AND CraFts IN AMERICAN EpucaTION, THE (illustrated): The 
Relation of Art to Work; Public School Art Societies; The Beautifying 
of School Grounds; The Place of Handicrafts in Education ; Crafts in 
Elementary Schools; Crafts in Secondary Schools; The Arts and Crafts 
in Technical Schools ; Art Training for Citizenship ; The Humanizing 
Tendency of Industrial Education. By John Quincy Adams, Rho Fisk 
Zueblin, Mrs. Herman J. Hall, Katherine E. Dopp, Matilda G. Campbell, 
Abby Marlott, Henry McBride, Jane Addams. Vols. 38-9. 

Civic RENASCENCE, THE (illustrated): The New Civic Spirit; The 
Training of the Citizen; The Making of the City; “The White City” and 
After; Metropolitan Boston; Greater New York; The Harrisburg Plan; 
Harrisburg Up to Date; Washington, Old and New; The Return to 
Nature. By Charles Zueblin. Vols. 38-9. 

IMMIGRATION: RAcIAL COMPOSITION OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
(illustrated) : Race and Democracy; Colonial Race Elements; The Negro; 
Immigration During the Nineteenth Century; Industry; Social and In- 
dustrial Problems; City Life, Crime and Poverty; Amalgamation and 
Assimilation. By John R. Commons. Vols. 38-9. 

Nature Stupy (illustrated): The Ripened Corn, The Ways of the 
Ant; The Sugar Maple; The Red Squirrel; The Chickadee—The Snow 
Storm; The Nuthatch—Our Use of Food Stored in Seeds; The Maple in 
February—The Brown Creeper; The Skunk Cabbage—The Morning 
Cloak; The Trilliums—The Chipping Sparrow; Ants and Their Herds— 
The Onion; The Clovers—The Bumble-bee. By Anna B. Comstock. 
Vols. 38-9. 

ScuLptors AND THEIR ArT, AMERICAN (illustrated): Daniel Chester 
French; The Beginning of an American Art; The Development of a 
National Spirit; America in Contemporary Sculpture; Sculptors at Work 
Prior to the Centennial; Sculptors, Contemporary New York; Sculptors of 
Note in Our Large Cities; Sculpture of the Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position. By Edwina Spencer. Vols. 38-9. 

AMERICAN Boy, How rue, Is Epucatep: Education and the American 
Boy; Home Education; Bodily Basis: Physician and Teacher; Schooling 
in Country and in City; Changes in the Common School Curriculum; 
Aspects of the Elementary School; The High School Period; The 
American Boy and His College; The University and the Continuation 
School. By Walter L. Hervey. Vols. 40-1. 

Civic Lessons FROM Europe (illustrated): Street Decoration; Co- 
Operation in Belgium; Forestry in Germany; Codperative Industries ; Public 
Playgrounds; German Municipal Social Service; Compulsory Insurance. 
By Milo R. Maltbie, Mary R. Cranston, Raphael Zon, Henry S. Curtis, 
Howard Woodward, I. M. Rubinow. Vols. 40-1. 

Nature Stupy (illustrated): Leaves; Seed Distribution; The Ever- 
greens, I; The Evergreens, II; Tree Study in Winter; The Cow; Be- 
ginning Bird Study; Bird Study. By Anna B. Comstock. Vols. 40-1. 

SocraL Procress iN Europe (illustrated) : Some Features of the Old 
Régime; Afterglow of the Revolution; Reaction and the Republican Re- 
vival; Era of Social Speculation and Experiment; England and the In- 
dustrial Revolution; The Great Era of English Reform; Recent Social 
Conditions in the Romance Countries; Germany and the Program of 
Socialism; Social and Industrial Russia. By Frederic Austin Ogg. 
Vols. 40-1. 
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SoctaL WELFARE, RECENT SCIENTIFIC CONTRIBUTIONS TO: Bacteri- 
ology: Food, Drink and Sewage; Contagious Diseases; Contemporary 
Psychology; Progress in Geography; Modern Aspects of Physiology. By 
H. W. Conn, James R. Angell, Gilbert A. Grosvenor, Ida H. Hyde. 
Vols. 40-1. 


CIVIC PROGRESS PROGRAMS 


Consisting of definite references for reading and research; out- 
lines and programs for club meetings; together with reading lists, bibliog- 
raphies, lists of publications and organizations, and suggestions for 
practical work. Prepared by E. G. Routzahn. Subjects: 

TRAVELING LIBRARIES. 

MUNICIPAL PROBLEMS. 

RuRAL PROBLEMS. 

ORGANIZED MUNICIPAL IMPROVEMENT. 

MUNICIPAL ArT. 

PRESENT-DAY ProBLEM CLUBS. 

TuHeE Soctat SETTLEMENT. 

MUNICIPAL AND HousEHOLD SANITATION. 

Historic AND SCENIC PRESERVATION. Vols. 36-7. 


Tue New Civic Spirit. 

TRAINING OF THE CITIZEN. 

THE MAKING OF THE Clty. 

EXPOSITIONS AND THEIR INFLUENCE. 

METROPOLITAN Boston. 

GREATER New YORK, 

THE HARRISBURG PLAN. 

WASHINGTON, OLD AND NEw. 

Tue Return To NATURE. Vols. 38-9. 


STREET DECORATION. 

ForEsSTRY, TREES AND TREE PLANTING 

CooPERATION. 

PLAY AND PLAYGROUNDS. 

AMERICAN MuNIctIpAL ACTIVITIES. 

CoMPULsoRY INSURANCE. 

GeoGRAPHIC Factors IN SOCIAL PROGRESS. Vols. 40-1. 


Civics or Civic IMPROVEMENT. 

EDUCATION. 

HovusEHOLD EcoNoMIcs AND Pure Foon. 

Civic SERVICE. 

LEGISLATION, 

INDUSTRIAL AND CHILD LABor. 

FoRESTRY AND TREE PLANTING. 

ART. 

LIBRARY EXTENSION. Vols. 42-3. 


For special prices of this civic material address 
CHAUTAUQUA PRESS, 
Chautauqua, N. Y 
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—EVERYTHING for 
the well appointed table 
should be washed with 


Fearline 


The Choicer the article 
the Greater the need of 
PEARLINE’S Gentle, 
Harmless, yet Effective 
way of washing. 
Intelligent en Thrifty 
women are those most 


Enthusiastic about Pearline 













NOW IS THE TIME 


to arrange for your 


SUMMER VACATION 


If you are going to any resorts in the 


EAST OR WEST 


remember that the 


NICKEL PLATE ROAD 


offers the best services at the lowest 
rates. Thru Sleepers between 


CHICAGO, FT. WAYNE, CLEVELAND, ERIE, 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK and BOSTON 


ELEGANT DINING CAR SERVICE 
MODERN DAY COACHES 


Full information of agents or address 
C. A. ASTERLIN, D. P. A., | 
807 State St., ERIE, PA. 




















Quilted Mattress 
Pads 


Money spent wisely means 
comfort and pleasure 
to the spender. 


You Go to Bed to Rest 
Quilted Mattress Pads will 


make your bed comfortable 
as well as keep yours and 
baby’s bed ina perfect sani- 
tary condition. 


The cost is small, and when 
washed they are good as 
new. 


Ask your Dry Goods dealer. 
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Excelsior Quilting Co., 
15 Laight Street, New York, N. Y. 




















Tell the advertiser that you saw it in THE CHAUTAUQUAN 











Place Date Recognition Day 








































CALIFORNIA 


Long Beach, July 16-28. 

Manager, Rev. C. P. Dorland, lame Beach, Calif. 

C. L. S. C. Representative, ‘Arthur E. Paine, Long Branch, Calif. 
Pacific Grove, 

Manager, Chas. Filbin, Frisco. 

C. L. S. C. Representative, Mrs. E. J. Dawson, San Jose. 


COLORADO 


Boulder, July 4-Aug. 7. Aug. 5 
Manager, F. A. Boggess, Boulder, Col. 
Cc. L. S. C. Representative, —_ P. V. Pennybacker, Austin, Tex. 
Palmer Lake, July 7-Aug. 25. 
Manager, Frank McDonough, E. & C. Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
Cc. L. S. C. Representative, C. F. McCarnine, McPhee Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


CONNECTICUT 


Forestville, July 12-25. July ro. 
sly eg Daniel W. Howell, 411 Windsor Ave., Hartford, Conn. 
C. L. S. C. Representative, Rev. D. W. Howell, Hartford, Conn. 


ILLINOIS 


Clinton, Aug. 17-27. 

Manager, E. B. Bentley, Clinton, III. 

C. L. S. C. Representative, Miss E. Jeannette Zimmerman, Moray, Kans. 
Lithia Springs, Aug. 10-27 Aug. 14. 

Manager, Rev. Jasper L. Douthit, Lithia, Il. 

C. L. S. C. Representative, Winifred Douthit, Shelbyville. 
Petersburg, Aug. 8-23. Aug. 13. 

Manager, Rev. Geo. H. Tenax Petersburg. 

C. L. S. C. Representative, Rev. Geo. H. Turner, Petersburg. 
Piasa, July 19-Aug. 15. July 28. 

Manager, W. O. Paisley, Lincoln, III. 

Recognition Day Speaker, Dr. W. A. Colledge, Chicago, Ill. 
Pontiac, July 21-Aug. 5. Aug. 2. 

a ty A. C. Folsom, Pontiac. 

C. S. Representative, Miss Georgia Hopkins, Shelbyville, Ill. 

BANS Day Speaker, Dr. Julien S. Rodgers, Atlanta, Ga. 
Rockford, Aug. 18-Sept. 2. Sept. I. 

Manager, A. C. Folsom, Pontiac, III. 

C. L. S. C. Representative, Miss Georgia Hopkins, Shelbyville, Ill. 

Recognition Day Speaker, Dr. Julien S. Rodgers, Atlanta, Ga. 
Urbana, Aug. 17-26. Aug. 25. 

Manager, S. W. Love, Urbana, III. 

C. L. S. C. Representative, Rev. Richard C. Haney, Moline, III. 


INDIANA 


Rome City, July 19-Aug. 17. Aug. I. 
Manager, Rev. J. F. Snyder, La Grange, Ind. 
Secretary, Katherine Harper, Goshen, Ind. 
Recognition Day Speaker, Dr. S. Parks Cadman, Brooklyn, New York. 


IOWA 


Allerton, Aug. 15-22. Aug. 21. 

Manager, John A. Shannon, Allerton, Ia. 

Cc. L. S. C. Representative, Miss Inez F. Kelso, Humeston, Ia. 
Centerville, Aug. 17-26, Aug. 20. 

Manager, P. B. Wilkes, Centerville, Iav 

Cc. L. S. C. Representative, Miss Nadine Crump, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Clarinda, Aug. 8-17. Aug. 14. 

eng * William Orr, Clarinda, Ia. 

a a i. Representative, Dr. Clara B. Willis, Clarinda, Ia. 
Clear vem July 30-Aug. 6. Aug. I. 
Manager, Dr. W. W. Carlton, Mason City, Ia. 

Cc. L. S. C. Representative, Dr. W. W. Carlton, Mason City, Ia. 
Recognition Day Speaker, Rev. E. T. Grewell, Hampton, Ia. 


Chautauqua Assembly Calendar, 1906 











ILLUSTRATIONS OF GREEK ART. 
Proprietor—Sarah Amelia Scull. 


CLASSIFIED SERIES OF PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Publisher—William H. Rau, Official Photographer, Louisiana Purchase Exposition, 


St. Louis, Mo., 1903. 


This new series comprises an early collection by S. A. Scull, for which was granted a 
World’ Fair Medal, Columbian Exposition, 1893. Also, many photographs of the finest 
sculpture, recently obtained from the Art-Museums of Europe. 

A Classified Catalogue (C.C.), outlining the Development of Greek Art, from 700 B. C. 
to 200 A. D., will be published in May, 1906. (C.C.) signifies that Order-Nos., Titles, and 


Items, are placed in the Catalogue. 
Development of Greek Art. First Period of Greek 
Art, -700-600 B. C. 

Conditions influencing Art: Study-Topics; 
(1)Establishment of Hesiod’s System of 
Deities. (2) Dominant Races—Attic-Ionians 
Dorians. 

A Program Suggestiing Related Topics, and 
a list of books selected for aid in study of 
these topics, will be found in Group (a), 
Bibliography (C.C.). 

Archaic Period of Greek Art, 600-400 B. C. 
Doric Periperal Temple Completed in Stone. 
(1) Olympia-Hereum; (2) Paestum-Posei- 
don Temple. All, (C.C.). 

Development of Early Greek Sculpture. 
All, (C.C.). 

Very Interesting Types. (C.C.). 

Transitional Period of Greek Art, 480-450 B. C. 
Centers of Worship and of National Festivals. 

Study-Topics for each “Center.” 

Cycles of Religion: Art: Contests—Athletic, 
Literary. 
Illustrations. 
Many views of above “Sacred Places.” 
Olympia—best sculpture from Zeus Temple. 


Fifth Century Period of Greek Art, 450-400 B. C. 
Attic Art, Chief Centre, Athens. 
Many views of Athens—View of Acropolis 
Illustrations of Structures on Acropolis 
Parthenon and all other Temples ;—(C.C.) 
Sculpture on Acropolis. 
Selections from finest sculpture of Parthenon. 
Remaining Art-Periods—Fourth Century; 
Hellenistic; and Graeco-Roman Periods will 
be outlined according to the General Plan. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Commencing with Group (a), already re- 
ferred to, a measurably helpful Bibliography 
will be presented. 


Popular Study of Greek Culture. 


A second purpose considered in this collec- 
tion is to help to find a method by which the 
noble culture of Greece can, at any time, be 
commenced in Homes and in Study-Circles. 
Suggestions as to materials and to plans of 
pursuing and illustrating such studies will be 
found in the Catalogue. 

Classified Catalogue (C.C.) 


Price of Catalogue is twenty-five cents. be 
Orders for photographs ; stereopticon slides (sold only at retail) ; bromide enlargements ; 


and catalogues containing all prices, 


Received by William H. Rau, Chestnut & Thirteenth Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ENnporRSEMENT:—Dr. Martin D’Ooge, Professor of Greek in Univ. of Michigan. Prof. F. B. Tarbell, Pro 


fessorof Classical Archzology in the Univ. of Chicago. 





MAY ALDEN WARD 


Women’s Clubs, including 
HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS 
CIVICS 
INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS 
SOCIAL SERVICE 
LIBRARY EXTENSION 


sample copy. 


Che FEDERATION 


A Magazine for Club Women 


Official organ of the Board of Directors of the General Federation. Official organ of the State Federation of 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut and New York. 


EDITORS AND PUBLISHERS 


BULLETIN 





HELEN A. WHITTIER 


1382 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
The Federation Bulletin is devoted to all the Sociological and Educational Problems which interest 


EDUCATION 

CIVIL SERVICE REFORM 
FORESTRY 

ARTS AND CRAFTS 
PURE FOOD 


Authorative articles written by experts make The Federation Bulletin valuable to all who study the 
problems of the day. Every Club Woman should subscribe. or Nepean itd 
Published monthly from October to June, inclusive. Subscription price, 50 cents a year. Send for 





Fill out this blank, tear off, and send to publishers with 50 cents in stamps. 





1382 Beacon Street, 


THE FEDERATION BULLETIN 


BOSTON, MASS. 





one year, beginning with the 





Name... 


Street and Number. 





City and State 


Enclosed find s0 cents (in stamps), for which please send The Federation Bulletin for 


number. 
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Des Moines, June 22-July 1. June 28. 

Manager, Fuller Swift, Des Moines, Ia. 

Cc. L. S. C. Representative, Mrs. Fuller Swift, Des Moines, Ia. 
Fort Dodge, Aug. 5-12. Aug. IT. 

Manager, Dr. Phil. Baird, Fort Dodge. 

C. L. S. C. Representative, J. F. Monk, Fort Dodge. 

Recognition Day Speaker, Robert Mc Intyre. 

Harlan, Aug. 4-12. 

Manager, Rev. F. G. Beardsley, Harlan, Ia. 

C. L. S. C. Representative, Rev. F. G. Beardsley, Harlan, Ia 
Waterloo, July 4-24 July 20. 
Manager, Chas. H. Seccomb, Waterloo. 

C. L. S. C. Representative, Charles H. Seccomb, Waterloo. 


KANSAS 


Beloit, July 20-29 July 28. 
Manager, T. H. J. Taggart, Concordia. 
C. L. S. C. Representative, Mrs. Rev. F. D. Baker, Beloit. 
Recognition Day Speaker, Rev. M. A. Casey, D. D. Everett, Wash. 
Cawker City, July 28-Aug. 12. Aug. 5. 
Manager, E. L. Huckell, Cawker City. 
C. L. S. C. Representative, Miss Hamilton, Wichita, Kansas. 


Clay Center, July 27-Aug. 5. Aug.2. 
Manager, W. H. Eaton, Clay Center, Kansas. 
Concordia, July 20-29. 


Manager, J. C. Porter, Jewell City, Kansas. 

C. L. S. C. Representative, Mrs. A. E. Shipley, Des Moines, Ia. 
Wathena, Aug. 4-12. Aug. 10. 

Manager, A. W. Themanson, Wathena, Kans. 

C. L. S. C. Representative, Mrs. Alice Limerick, Winfield, Kansas. 
Winfield, June 19-29. June 25. 

Manager, M. L. Wortman, Winfield, Kans. 

Cc. L. S. C. Representative, Alma F. Piatt. 


KENTUCKY 
Ashland, June 28-July 7. July 7. 
Manager, Prof. J. G. Crabbe, Ashland, Ky. 
Owensboro, Aug. I-21. Aug. 14. 


Manager, W. G. Archer, Owensboro. 
C. L. S. C. Representative, W. G. Archer, Owensboro. 


MAINE 


Fryeburg, Aug. I-15. Aug. 9. 
Manager, Rev. W. J. Twort, 12 Reservoir St., Lawrence, Mass. 
Recognition Day Speaker, Rev. S. C. Barnes, D. D., Worcester, Mass. 

Ocean Park, Aug. 23-31. Aug. 30. 
Manager, J. H. Dunne, 1 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 





C. L. S. C. Representative, Charlotte A. Dunne, 81 W. College St., Roxbury, Mass. 


MARYLAND 


Mountain Lake Park, Aug. 3-29. 
Manager, Dr. W. L. Davidson, 1711 Grant St., Washington, D. C. 
Washington Grove, July 23-Sept. 2 


Manager, W. K. Smith, Room 382, Navy Dept., Washington’ DC. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Northampton, July 10-20, 
Manager, Dr. W. L. Davidson, 1711 Grant St., Washington, D. C. 
MISSOURI 


Carthage, July 3-12. July 9. 
Manager, Geo. C. Howenstein, Carthage. 
C. L. S. C. Representative, R. A. Hockensmith, Carthage. 
NEBRASKA 
Beatrice, : June 21-July 3. 
Manager, Fuller Swift, Des Mones, Ia. 
C. L. S. C. Representative, Julia Fuller, Beatrice, Neb. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Hedding, July 30-Aug 18. 
Manager, Rev. E. C. E. Dorion, Franklin Falls, N. H. 
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$2 DOWN $2 A MONTH TO CHAUTAUQUAN READERS 
Wilkinson’sForeign Classics inEnglish 


A Masterly Prepared 


By WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKINSON, 
Professor of Poetry and Criticism, University of Chicago. 
Digest in English of the Famous Foreign Classic Authors—Greek, Latin, German and 


French—giving the reader a clear and satisfying knowledge of the world’s best classical literature. 


Mighty Comrades for your 
Heart and Brain. #* s* 


Tell me the beart and brain comrades that a man delights in, and I know him. What 
would you give to have for your associates the mightiest brains and hearts of Ancient 
Greece, and Rome, of Germany and of France, the brains and hearts back of the present 
half century in foreign countries, Ancient and Modern? Why not make these mighty 
ones your comrades? You say, “1 haven't the time,” or “I don’t understand foreign 
— ay, al We overcome both obstacles for you. If you own a set of the Wilkin- 
son’s Classics, by two hour's reading in English a week for a year, you may become 


familiar with the classic authors. Theplanis practical. Try it. 





Well Made 


The work embraces, 
six 12mo_ volumes 
bound inolive green 
cloth, artistic cover 
designs, containing 
maps and illustra. 
tions. first-class pa_ 
per and large clear 
type. 





Opinions from 
Educators 


W. H. P. Paunce, A. M., D.D., President 
of Brown University, 

** They have unlocked the great literary 
heritage of our race for thousands who 
would otherwise have remained ignorant 
of what that heritage is.”’ 

Samuel H. Greene. D.D, LL. D.. Pres. of 
Columbian University. 

“ Professor Wilkinson has laid the world 
of omeenee under obligation to him by 
this admirable contribution to its litera- 
ture.” 

David S. Jordan, LL.D., President 
Leland Stanford University 

“ Professor Wilkinson's ‘ Foreign Classics 
in English’ should be of great value to stu- 
dents and to busy people " 

J. W. Bashford, D. D., President 
Ohio Wesleyan University. 

“Professor Wilkinson is so clear in his 
introductions and so genial in his com- 
ments that the books are full of interest 
and entertainment as well as of profit.’ 


Special Easy Payment Offer to « Chautauquan ” Readers. 





Sign and return at once with $2, this 


ACCEPTANCE COUPON. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
44-60 E. 23d St., N. Y. City. 


Gentlemen; I accept your offer of Wilkinson's Classics 








Mirrors of the 
Greatest Minds 


Ihese six books by Professor Wilkinson mirror the great 
minds, the geniuses which have shone in: past ages upon the 
world like i 
mightiest thinking of the mightiest people of foreign tongues. 
If you own only these six books you possess a library. For 
the busy man without a classical education it is an almost 
impossible task to master these great thoughts except 
tvurough these delightful books.. 


great suns. In them is the sum total of the 


Ignorance 
Is Needless 


Don’t let the pressure of daily duties 
dwarf your intellect. These books ena- 
ble the busiest people to widen the 
horizon of their world by thousands of 
miles. No matter how busy you are 
keep within speaking distance of the 
great literary world 


Time to 
Do it 


Do not say that you have no leisure, 
when two hours a week fora year will 
make you acquainted with the foreign 
classics of the world, will bring you in 
touch with the geniuses of all ages, the 
world’s master builders. The reading 
of such books is a university education. 


In Reach 
of All 


Finally our low 
price and easy 
terms place the 
work within 
reach of all. 








(six volumes) to “CHAUTA 
easy installments 


you guarantee satistaction a 


factory I can return them, 
have paid, 


NAME.......... 


ADDRESS. 





I enclose $2. and agree to pay the balance, 
($7) in monthly instalments of §2each. It is understood that 


UQUAN” teaders at $9 payable in For a short time we have arranged to 
offer this instructive and entertaining 
nd that if the books are unsatis- work to CHAUTAUQUAN readers on the 
and you willrefund the money! § easy ins’ ent plan, or for only $2 down 
and $2a month. Promptly sign and re- 
turn with $2 the coupon opposite. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 








FUN 


K & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK. 
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NEW YORK 
Carmel Grove, July 31-Aug. 6. July 28 
Manager, R. B. Freeman, 10 Pine St., Binghamton. 
C. 





L. S. C. Representative, Mrs. C. P. Whipple, 180 Court St., Binghamton. 


Chautauqua, _ June 28-Aug. 26. Aug. 15. 
Manager, Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Devil’s Lake, June 30-July 17. July 13. 
Manager, Edgar La Rue, Devil’s Lake. 
G. &. Representative, Nellie S. Johnson, Hillsboro. 
Recognition Day Speaker, Rev. E. E. Saunders, Oberon, N. D. 


OHIO 


Bethesda, Aug. I-I5. Aug. 9. 
Manager, Rev. J. S. Sacrest, D. eS. Barnesville. 
(ea Representative, . P. U. Hawkins, Bethesda. 
Recognition Day Speaker, R. T. Stevenson, Delaware, O. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Mt. Gretna, July 4-Aug. 8. 

Manager, Dr. H. A. Gerdson Lancaster, Pa. 

ie eS t Representative, W. J. Zuck, Annville, Pa. 
Pocono Pines, July 9-Aug. 5. 

a ng J. H. Morgan, Ph. D., Carlisle. 

L. S. C. Representative, G. Fred Morgan, Ithaca, N. Y. 

eaten Park, Aug. 3-13. Aug. 10. 

Manager, W. C. Weaver, Homestead, Pa. 

Cc. L. S. C. Representative, W. C. Weaver, Homestead, Pa. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Big Stone, July 3-16. July 14. 
Manager, R. J. Hicks, Big Stone, S. D. 
Cc. L. S. C. Representative, Mrs. Etta Vosburgh, Milbank, S.°D. 
Recognition Day Speaker, A. W. Larother, Dwight, III 

Madison, June 30-July 16. July 5. 
Manager, H. P. Smith, Madison, S. D. 
C. L. S. C. Representative, Rev. Hugh Robinson, Madison. 

. TENNESSEE 

Monteagle, July 1-Aug. 30. July 6 

Manager, Capt. M. B. Pilcher, Nashville. 
L. S. C. Representative, Miss A. L. Scoville, Monteagle. 


TEXAS 


Paris, July 2-10, 
Manager, N. J. Record, Paris. 
Cc. L. S. C. Representative, Miss M. D. Hamilton, Kansas City, Kans. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Wellsburg, 9-26. Aug. 16. 
Manager, J. R. Fretts, Wellsbure, W. Va. 
C. L. S. C. Representative, W. R. Glass, Wellsburg, W. Va. 


WISCONSIN 
Chetek, July 3-13. July to. 
Manager, J. W. Bell, Chetek. 
Cc. L. S. C. Representative, J. W. Bell, Chetek. 
Monona Lake, July 24-Aug. 3. 


Manager Jas. E. Moseley, Madison. Aug. 2 
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TAUQUA ASSEMBLY TO CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y., 
AND RETURN, FRIDAY, JULY 6, AND JULY 27, 
19060, VIA 


ERIE RAILROAD 


Tickets good going on either of above dates, and good thirty days 
returning, at following rates via ERIE RAILROAD: 








COPIEEE, OD .ncccvccss dun Fo re $ 9.60 
DE hb euecsacvacs pant 4-25 |j Miamisburg .............. 9.85 
DE -e0'0. 6uecadccetouenees BAL. Aceasiwscouenyeceus 10.00 
DT cudestheceswueiess 4.70 |i Middletown ...........:.. 10.20 
PE -éciee ceeee veeuse ee 10.25 
PE a dvs eesiwsawees GU GRE 508 de ccc we cucnes 10.85 
EE Wie Waals dein é wcidince Ee PD oo0oe sudssarende 10.95 
SR €h5.000 c00 tnectbawe IE has bane vedhsanene 11.00 
Ce ere SORES Seniksccescewesces 11.00 
PE di ncdecdeetsnevees OSG Wee FUME oc ccwcnsvesei 11.10 
SEEN bed vnecaverneena 6.55 || No. Side (Cumminsville) ... 11.10 
DL: Vecaccuvsdavearenas a errr 11.30 
DIED die sansbwdediuie ED - och de dnd besisceeee 7.90 
PENS sida dne ad wcdes eas PE tsk nncéendcsktowsdals 8.30 
 “o ccccoceuntaeeees Te eee ee eet 8.40 
Broadway .........: Piieased 785 i Spencerville ..........00. 8.70 
0 rere: DE SUT ob cidd Jctev ee ssne 9.20 
PE asvscteogvenae S00] Decatur, Ind. ............ 9.65 
Fes RE aincedcunesces 8.15 || Huntington, “ .......... 10.35 
PNMaih ba2a6esdseebsuas 8.25 |} Rochester, rl, cvbesewae 11.30 
a rr eee 8.45}| No. Judson “ .......... 12.25 
SEL. cSbccsevenssnacese 8.55 |] Crown Point, “ .......... 13.20 
EE, wobstndcs cones 8.701| Hammond, “ .......... 13.35 
EE desicxensorskes 9.00 |] Englewood, Ill. ........... 13.80 
SE aciectcudsanpeces ID 4 on ksdciuctewatess 14.00 














Half tickets at one-half the fares named above for adults for the use of children 
five [5] and under twelve [12] years of age. 

STOP-OVER PRIVILEGES: On application to conductors stop-overs, not 
to exceed ten [10] days, and not to exceed final limit of ticket, will be allowed at 
Cambridge Springs and Saegertown on all tickets reading via those points. 


H. C. HOLABIRD, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Chicago, Ill. 
J. D. BROWN, Assistant General Passenger Agent. Cleveland, 0. 
R. H. WALLACE, General Passenger Agent, New York, N. Y. 














“Spas VIA THE ERIE R. R.—The Direct Line to Sere. 
i a. 
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The story of what use is made of 
the money so liberally subscribed 
for the San Francisco sufferers 
will be told from week to week in 
‘“‘Charities and The Commons.” 


The May Sth issue has an article by the head resident of a San 
Francisco social settlement on the different parts of the city, their losses 
and needs; an illustrated article on the Burnham plans for a new San 
Francisco; an article by James Forbes, on the various methods for collecting 
funds in New York; an article on the work of relief, by Archibald A. Hill, 
who was secretary of the committee which distributed the liberal contribu- 
tions made after the burning of the “General Slocum.” Mr. Hill will con- 
tinue to report the relief work in each weekly issue. 

Edward T, Devine, editor of the magazine, has been sent to San Francisco 
as the special representative of the Red Cross. 

There never before was such a relief fund raised, such a work of 
charitable administration undertaken, such a story to be told—may never 
be again. May we tell it to you from week to week, in all its fresh interest? 

“Charities and The Commons” is a weekly journal of philanthropy 
and social advance. It gives the current events in a score of stirring 
movements for human betterment. Now running in serial form, “ Slav 
Emigration at Its Source,” by Emily Greene Balch. A special series of 
articles on ‘‘The Setthement Movement,” by Canon Barnett, of London; 


Mrs. Humphry Ward, Jane Addams and other leaders in the movement. 


OTHER SPECIAL NUMBERS 


THE VISITING NURSE, 10c. 


The Italian in America, Paper, 50c. The Immigrant, His Problem and Ours, 10c. Work for the Adult 
Blind, 10c. The Negro in the Cities of the North, cloth, 60c. A Campaign 
for Chidihood (Juvenile Court), 10c. 


10 Cents CH ARITIES 10 Cents 


a Copy and The Commons a Copy 
105 East 22d Street 
New York 
YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION EIGHT MONTHS’ TRIAL 


$2.00, 52 Issues $1.00, 33 Issues 
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Heart of the Continent 


Through the heart of the continent run the trains 
ot the New York Central Lines. Eastern terminals 
at New York, Boston and Montreal; western termi- 


nals at Pittsburgh, Chicago, Peoria, St. Louis and 





Cincinnati. 
INTERMEDIATE POINTS INTERMEDIATE POINTS 
Worcester Chautauqua Lake 
Springfield Ashtabula 
~ Albany Cleveland 
Troy Toledo 
Schenectady Columbus 
Utica Dayton 
Syracuse Indianapolis 
Rochester a = Detroit 
Buffalo <A : — Jackson 
Niagara Falls Bay City 


Dunkirk, Erie Grand Rapids 


The New York Central Lines form the 


Central Railway System of America 


Cc. F. DALY W. J. LYNCH 
Passenger Traffic Manager Passenger Traffic Manager 
y New York Chicago y 
A a 
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==NEW ILLUSTRATED 
HISTORY OF CHAUTAUQUA 





Entitled 


“A Reading Journey Through Chautauqua” 


By Frank CHAPIN Bray, Editor of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
Introduction by 
Bishop JOHN H. VINCENT, Chancellor Chautauqua Institution. 


An Institutional Town 2 A Clearing House of Ideas 2 
Vacation School for the Whole Family 2 Summer City inthe 
Woods @2 World Famous Platform 2 Pioneer Summer 
School 2 Educational Idea Experiment Station @School 
for Out-of-School People 2 “‘The Most American Thing in 
America,’’ said Theodore Roosevelt. 


Each feature of the growth and scope of the Chautauqua System 
of Popular Education is explained by the text, and illustrated 
by charts and photographs, so that the significance of Chau- 
tauqua as a place, an idea, and an educational force may be 
understood, 112 pages, 7x9. 114 illustrations. Leaf design 
cover. 

‘‘Combines the qualities of History, Story, Guide and Souvenir’’—Review of Reviews 


“The book to many readers, to whom Chautauqua is merely now a name, will become an 
illuminating guide, giving a comprehensive and positive knowledge of the physical and philo- 
sophic features of one of America’s greatest educative institutions."'"—Chicago Daily News. 


‘‘An authentic history of this great movement for the spread of education has long been 
needed, not only to correct the wide-spread impression that the Assembly was but a magnified 
and protracted camp-meeting, but to give an adequate idea of its far-reaching scope and influence.”’ 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


“The Reading Journey will be dear to the veteran Chautauquan and it will also be a stimulus 
to dreams and desires among many who have hitherto but dimly realized how life may be enriched by 
association with this great movement.'’—Union Gospel News. 


Every Chautauqua student, Chautauqua graduate, Chautauqua 
worker, Chautauqua visitor, should possess this new and com- 
plete volume on Chautauqua, Price, $1.00. Postage, 10 cts. 
Order from 





CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION 


CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK. 
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The New Models 
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Typewri ter 


are the product of the second genera- 
tion of Remington genuis and workman- 
ship. They represent age plus youth; 
the experience of the old combined with 
the progressiveness of the new. 


Sales in 1906 are Breaking 
all Records for Thirty Years 











Remington Typewriter Company 
New York and Anywhere 

















































O BOOKS READY JUNE 15 TH 


THE CHAUTAUQUA HOME 
READING COURSE 1906-07 


ENGLISH YEAR, No. 6 


The 28th C. L. S. C. Year 








The Chautauqua Home Reading Faculty for this year consists of 
President Henry Churchill King of Oberlin College 
Professor Thomas Francis Moran of Purdue University 
Professor L. A. Sherman of University of Nebraska 
Professor Cecil Fairfield Lavell of Bates College, (formerly of Univer- 
sity Extension Society) 
William J. Dawson of London, and others. / 


won SUBJECTS 


0 The English Government. . ee a le 


Evolution and actual ieidhines of the English System con- 
cretely compared with the American System. 




















() What is Shakespeare?...................000. +eeSherman $1.00 
Typical Plays interpreted: Introduction to the Great Plays. 

O) Literary Leaders of Modern Engiand............ Dawson $1.00 
Wordsworth, Tennyson, Browning, Carlyle, Ruskin. 

oO lg EIA ES SS aR te ae King $1.25 
Modern Psychology Applied to Everyday Life. 

0) Im The Chautauquan Magazine (monthly)................ $2.00 
Imperial England - Lavell 


The Expansion of the British Empire. 
A Reading Journey in Noted English Counties. 
Travel Articles in the England of Today. 
English Men of Fame. 
Character Sketches of Men of Art, Science and 
Philanthropy. 
Library Shelf of supplementary Readings—Round Table 
with programs and outlines for readers—Highways and 
Byways editorials relating to topics of the year, bibliog- 
raphies, etc. 


oO English Year Membership Book. 
Being. a66 Hints for Home Staidy ocscccccecccccccccccces .50 





TERMS $7.25 


0 


Any part or parts of the above Course will be sent separately as wanted, postpaid, for 
the price opposite each title in the list, for cash with order. ‘The reduced rate applies only 
to orders for the complete Course cash with order. 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 










ORDER FROM 


OG eat PRESS, Chautauqua, New York 
































